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FOREWORD 


I; was the original plan to have the review of methods of research prepared 
as a committee report. This proved to be a more formidable task than was at 
first realized. It seemed to require the type of cooperation through commit- 
tee meetings for which neither the requisite time nor money were available. 
Accordingly, the plan was hit upon of asking the chairman of each subject 
committee to prepare a chapter on the methods of research in his own field. 
It was a good deal to ask the chairmen to do, at short notice, on top of 
the arduous labor of preparing the reviews of research themselves; but they 
have responded nobly, and I am not sure but that the present type of review 
of methods is more useful than the type which was originally planned. At 
least, I think it will be found more useful to practical workers in the respec- 
tive fields. 

This survey of methods will, I believe, be found particularly helpful as a 
guide and source of suggestions regarding methods of attack on specific 
problems. It will help the research worker to discriminate between s und 
and unsound methods. This will be particularly valuable to the adminis- 
trator or teacher who has not had extensive experience in research but 
wishes to make an occasional study, as well as to the student in training for 
research. 

Frank N. FREEMAN, 
Chairman of the Editorial Board. 





CHAPTER I 


Research and Various Approaches to Curriculum 
Building 

Donic the decade preceding the depression there was greater activity in 
the field of curriculum revision than at any previous time in history. Even 
within the period of 1928-1930, courses of study were revised in whole or 
in part in thirty-one states. Curriculum revision has been most active at the 
elementary school level. An analysis made by the Curriculum Construction 
Laboratory of Teachers College, Columbia University, of 30,455 courses 
of study shows that 74 percent have been made for elementary schools, 
while 13 percent have been made for junior high schools, and 12 percent 
for senior high schools. The Thirty-first Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education (37) showed that much revision has been going 
on at the college level. Peik’s analytical studies (39, 40, 47) of courses in 
education, to cite one example, illustrated a technic of investigation that has 
wide usefulness over the whole college curriculum. Meiklejohn (36) showed 
how the curriculum for one experimental college was developed and offered 
many suggestions for curriculum building at the college level. 

The present period offers excellent opportunity to review and evaluate 
previous and present methods of research in curriculum building, to offer 
suggestions for extension of methods now in use, and to define new prob- 
lems for research. 

Problems of curriculum research are so closely tied up with one’s basic 
philosophy of education, with one’s ideas on sociology, economics, and 
psychology, that brief mention must be made of these factors as a back- 
ground for discussing methods of research in curriculum building. The basic 
philosophy which one holds naturally determines not only his approach to 
curriculum building and the research problems which he undertakes, but it 
also influences his interpretation of the findings of his research studies. 

For example, take the question of adult needs vs. child interests. Horn 
(26) writes: “Whoever is concerned in the education of children must have 
in mind the permanent and important needs of adult life. On the other hand, 
the present needs of children, both in and out of school, must be considered 
also.” 

Bobbitt (6:8) states emphatically: “Education is primarily for adult 
life, not for child life. Its fundament~| responsibility is to prepare for the 
fifty years of adulthood, not for the twenty years of childhood and youth.” 

In a later statement Bobbitt (7:43) says: 


At no time and in no degree is the present to be sacrificed for the future. We do not 
look forward to the future for the sake of preparing for it; but only for assistance in 
holding high the current living. Education is not primarily to prepare for life at some 
future time. Quite the reverse; it purposes to hold high the current living, making it 
wholesome, intense, abundant, fruitful, and fitting it firmly into the grooves of habit. 
Only thus can high-grade living be given that momentum that will carry it through to 
the end. 
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Kilpatrick (31:411) writes: 


We must then as regards the younger years cease to think of schooling as primarily 
a period of preparation for later years, but think rather of life as one continuous whole 
with education as the name we give to the continuing process of building up and refin- 
ing the organism through ever new and more delicately adequate behavior, a process 
continuing throughout life and capable of being so directed at each successive stage as 
to make finer and better the succeeding stages. 


Where the adult needs approach is carried to the extreme, the interests 
of children are respected only where they coincide with the interests of 
adults. One writer suggests that totally disregarding child interests is like 
cutting off the polliwog’s tail because no frog needs one. Most curriculum 
builders are coming to recognize that consideration should be given to both 
child experiences and the needs of society. 

Then there is the question: What is the task of education in a period of 
rapid social change? Bagley (3:568) answers: 


... the most important function of education in such a period is a stabilizing func- 
tion. The very time to avoid chaos in the schools is when something akin to chaos rages 
in the social environment. The very time to emphasize in the schools the values that are 
relatively stable and abiding is when the social environment is full of uncertainty and 
when standards are crumbling. 


Kilpatrick (29:48), on the other hand, writes: 


. +. we must all together study our social problems until we become fired with zeal for 
the cause of a better social day. We must commit ourselves and our work intelligently 
to the cause of the public welfare, not in lip service, but in appropriate and effectual 


endeavor. . .. We must mean to help society, . . . to move along most defensible lines to 
the ever emerging best social goals. 


Among the major variables to be reckoned with in curriculum building 
are: (1) a constantly increasing body of knowledge from which to select 
the content of courses of study; (2) a changing social order to which we 
must relate what we select; and (3) a student body of varying ages, stages 


_ of development, intellectual capacities, social and economic backgrounds, 


present interests, and future plans—to which the curriculum must be 
adapted, graded, and differentiated. The degree to which these three vari- 
ables have been recognized has largely determined the different approaches 
which different people have made in selecting the materials of instruction. 
Bruner (10) included these thirteen approaches to curriculum construc- 
tion: 

1, Present practice 

2. Child experience 

3. Creative values 


8. Social statistics 
9, Educational shortages 
10. Emotionalized attitudes 


4. Adult needs 11. Activity analysis 

5. Frontier thinkers 12. Objectives 

6. Socio-economic approach 13. Scientific approach 
7. Social values 








In listing these thirteen approaches, Bruner writes: “It is obvious that 
some of the various phases of the approaches overlap others, and in some 
cases each does not constitute an entirely separate approach.” 

This long list may not be entirely satisfactory to the person responsible 
for a particular program of curriculum revision in a particular city in that 
it may appear to overlap too much and be too detailed; he may want to 
reduce it by grouping together several similar approaches. Norton (38:170- 
72), for example, grouped the various approaches to the selection of curric- 
ulum content under three heads: (1) the approach which emphasizes the 
conservation of elements already found in the traditional curriculum; (2) 
the approach which seeks to discover what to select from the traditional 
curriculim; and at the same time strives to add new material appropriate 
to contemporary life; and (3) the approach which reappraises the material 
of the traditional curriculum, discovers new material appropriate to con- 
temporary life, and in addition seeks to add content which promises to 
guide the development of life in the direction of social advance. 

For the purpose of reviewing methods of curriculum research, Bruner’s 
long list of approaches to curriculum and course of study construction (10) 
is helpful in that it offers opportunity to show in more detail the great 
variety of research studies which have been made to solve problems of 
selection and grade placement of curriculum content. Hence Bruner’s tenta- 
tive list, with some modifications, will be followed here; other approaches 
will be added; and brief mention will be made of each approach, including 
citations to research studies which illustrate it. Only enough studies will be 
cited to serve as examples, since this article is intended to orient one in the 
whole field of curriculum construction, rather than to examine in detail 
specific technics. This orientation should be suggestive in connection with 
the April, 1934 issue of the Review of Educational Research, which will 
present a wealth of illustrative types of research in curriculum revision. 


Present Practice 


In this approach, some are guided by the median of current practice, 
others set up criteria for selecting courses of study which represent the best 
of current practice, and choose those topics which have the greatest fre- 
quency of mention in the group of selected “best” courses. Mann (34), 
Stratemeyer and Bruner (52), and Curtis (16) have published studies which 
illustrate this approach to curriculum building. 

Those who accept the median of current practice as their guide hold that 
course of study building is a progressive development or a “sifting process,” 
and that each time a course of study is built, it represents the selection of 
what educators at that time considered the most valuable material. Those 
opposed to this procedure argue that it is not always wise to follow present 
practices and particularly the median of many discordant practices of 
school systems which are the result of different ideas of what education is 
and ought to be. 
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The procedure of selecting topics on the basis of their frequency of men- 
tion in a list of selected “best” courses has in its favor the intent eventually 


_ to pull up all school practice everywhere to the level of what now, by care- 
' fully selected criteria, are considered the best practices, and this would be 


a tremendous advance. Those who are critical of this approach maintain 
that it adds nothing to what already exists somewhere in some progressive 
schools. It is a method of distributing the good rather than augmenting the 
actual present possessions of the schools. 


_ Child Experience 


According to Kilpatrick (30) the conception of the whole child, all sides of 
life integrated within an effective growing whole, must dominate our every 
endeavor in school work. He conceives the curriculum as a succession of 
educative experiences considered with reference to the accumulating edu- 
cative effect, i.e., either as growing personality or as increasing power and 


' control. Rugg and Shumaker (48) are among those who have appraised 


ead 


this new education. 

Researches which illustrate the child experience approach to curriculum 
building include studies of children’s interests and needs in various fields 
at different ages and experimental units designed to develop personality 
and individuality. Many illustrations of the latter have been collected by 
Carey, Hanna, and Meriam (11). 

Freeman (19), in answer to the question, “Should the curriculum be 
built on children’s interests or social needs?” writes: 


Perhaps, and quite likely, both extreme positions are wrong. The real difficulty [with 
the curriculum built wholly on social needs] is that the child is supposed to do things 
that have no meaning for him. The dietitian has a lesson for the educator. Knowing 
what foods are best for the child, educators do not try to compel him to eat them as 
the parents often do. They try to appeal to the child’s appetite. The expert has learned 
to make the child like what he should. . . . The expert goes further. He makes it graphi- 
cally clear to the child what is toe be gained by eating the proper food. 


Creative Values 
There are those who believe that the way to wisdom and enlarged living 


_ is through a broad cultivation of spiritual and creative powers. Mearns 


Pee rae 


(35), for example, writes that: 


Creative power, which is the aim of educational achievement, may easily eventually 


4 be directed to the securing of all the information and skills needful for life and living, 


: 


_ and that it also may be led to those heights among the intangibles of appreciation and 


culture which curricular instruction so regularly missed. 


Those who use this approach to curriculum building seek to capitalize 
_ the natural creative impulses of children. Creative Expression (46), which 
" deals with the development of children in art, music, literature, and dra- 
_ matics, gives special emphasis to the child’s own modes of self-expression 
_ through all of the creative arts, as opposed to adult standards. 














Some even go so far as to suggest that the curriculum should not be made 
in advance, but should develop from day to day, according to the child’s 
interests and needs. 

Some criticize this approach to curriculum building on the basis that it 
requires artist teachers of which there is a lack and that it often fails to capi- 
talize adult experience. They hold that to leave the child entirely free to 
select his school activities is to throw on him a burden that he does not 
deserve. Adults have experience to fall back on, mature judgment, and the 
guidance of frontier thinkers as to major issues in contemporary life. But 
even they require the authority of law and of convention. However, the 
critics of the creative values approach to curriculum revision admit that 
authority over children should not mean tyranny. It should not deny them 
the right of individual choice and expression under wise guidance. Children 
are miserable when they are not left to their own modes of self-expression 
at least part of the time, and when they are under the oppression of subject- 
matter in which they see no value, or which they cannot master. 


Frontier Thinkers 


Those who use this approach to curriculum and course of study construc- 
tion assume that the best source for the statement of insistent and persistent 
contemporary problems is the published works of the so-called “frontier 
thinkers.” Specialists, who have devoted years not only to the detailed inten- 
sive study of the theoretical aspects of their specialties, but who, in many 
cases, have become practically acquainted with these problems in the field, 
are considered by research workers, who accept this approach to curriculum 
building, to be best qualified to give an insight into, and a more mature 
judgment concerning, the issues of present-day life. 

The published writings of these men, rather than personal interviews, are 
usually selected for analysis, since they afford a more convenient basis for 
discovering these problems, and because published writings usually tend 
to be more critical than the opinions that one would get from personal or 
oral interviews with them. 

By this method the school curriculum is extended beyond what was 
formerly known to teachers. 

Research studies illustrative of this approach to curriculum building 
include those by Rugg (50), Billings (5), Hockett (24), and Lee (32). 

In so far as the writings selected for analysis deal with social issues which 
are of vital significance, this approach to curriculum building is valid. 
After discovering these issues, there remains the difficult task of selecting 
suitable materials bearing upon them, as well as the question of grade 
placement. The final step in this approach is to subject the materials, which 
have been developed, to school experiments and to tests which will reveal 
their suitability. In the future, this method of utilizing the schools as cen- 
ters for the refinement of material secured from outside the regular school 
programs, will doubtless be used far more extensively. 
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Socio-economic Approach 


Since the onset of the depression, this approach has received special 
emphasis. The new Virginia state course of study in the social studies is an 
illustration of a course which includes this approach among others. This 
approach seeks to develop a deeper and personal knowledge and under- 
standing of some of the most pivotal world problems. The approach calls for 
a study of social and economic problems not only in books, magazines, and 
newspapers, but also in each local community. Studies of local housing 
conditions, food and clothing supplies, communication and transportation 
facilities, for example, lead into questions of human relations, distribution 
of wealth, marketing, and interdependence. 

Among the studies which are usable in this approach to curriculum 
building are Chase’s Men and Machines (14), Lynd and Lynd’s Middetown 
(33), Rugg’s The Great Technology (49), and the report on Recent Social 
Trends in the United States (45). 

This approach, as did the preceding one, emphasizes the relation of life 
in the school to the social life in the world at large. The source of the new 
materials is the social and economic life outside the school. School experi- 
ments and tests are used to show how successful the selection of the new 
materials has been. 

Few would object to the socio-economic approach to curriculum build- 
ing, provided it is supplemented by three interrelated lines: (1) aesthetic 
and spiritual values must not be lost sight of; (2) the basic institutions 
need to project themselves into the near future to predict what changes will 
take place in life conditions; and (3) emphasis of training must be placed 
upon the development of an integrated personality that will be able to meet 
present and future conditions of human environment. 

Closely allied to the socio-economic approach to curriculum construc- 
tion, if not a part of it, is the social statistics approach, which evaluates 
social statistics, bearing on many areas of life. Studies such as the follow- 
ing are usable in this approach: Medical Care for the American People 
(42), certain of the White House Conference reports (53); Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes in the United States (44), certain reports of the President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership (43), The Modern 
American Family (55), The Reading Interests and Habits of Adults (20), 
and the Education of the Consumer (22). Statistics as to the number of 
workers needed in various fields will in the future doubtless largely deter- 
mine the number to be trained. Just as social planning, legislation, and 
various governmental departments are relying more and more on social 
statistics, so in the future will the curriculum builder use them as one 
approach to curriculum building. 


Present Social Values 


Those who use this approach emphasize immediate social utility in the 
selection of curriculum content. They are constantly seeking to discover 
what knowledge and skills are most needed in present-day life outside the 
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school, rather than in life as it may be or should be in the future as fore- 
casted by “frontier thinkers.” 

Illustrative research studies are Horn’s word counts (25) to discover the 
words most frequently used in business and social correspondence; Wilson’s 
survey (54) of the social and business usage of arithmetic; Bowden’s study 
(8) of arithmetic, based on an analysis of newspapers and a study of details 
of the various occupations; and Finley and Caldwell’s study (18) of biology 
in the public press to determine what knowledge of biology is essential to 
read current newspapers and magazines intelligently. The National Council 
of English Teachers (51) also made use of the social values approach to 
curriculum construction when it secured the judgments of nearly 8,000 per- 
sons engaged in'various vocations and professions, as to the language skills 
necessary for ordinary success in life. 

Intelligently used, this approach will keep the curriculum abreast of the 
times, or at least not very far behind. It provides for the reasonably prompt 
elimination of obsolete material and its replacement by that which is mod- 
ern and consistent with the practical needs of current life. 

Critics of this method say that its weakness, particularly if it is the sole 
basis of curriculum construction, is that it makes the school a follower, 
rather than a prophet of social evolution. Whether its ultimate contribution 
is positive or negative depends upon the direction which life takes as influ- 
enced by factors outside the school. In its pure form this type of curriculum 
construction might act to make the school hasten social degeneration as 
readily as to contribute to social advance. 


Educational Shortages 


Those who advocate this approach feel that valid criticisms of present 
courses of study should be among the guides used in course of study recon- 
struction. Dulebohn (17), for example, in his analysis of civic and social 
shortcomings as curriculum indices, sought to find everything pointed to as 
undesirable in the editorials of nine newspapers and six magazines over a 
considerable period of time. The shortcomings discovered were classified 
into four groups: deficiencies of (a) the private citizen, (b) various gov- 
ernmental units, (c) certain social groups, and (d) officials. Bagley’s study 
(2) of education, crime, and social progress involved (a) an identification 
of the elements of weakness in American education and (b) an effort to 
replace these with elements of strength. Coe (15) analyzed the moral short- 
comings of youth and the program of the schools, and suggests that the 
former are a reflection of corresponding faults in the latter. 

Studies of children’s errors or shortcomings in specific subjects are also 
used in developing courses in these subjects. For example, Harap’s compos- 
ite study (21) of thirty-three previous investigations of grammatical errors 
made by pupils offers definite suggestions for developing a course of study 
in grammar. Like lists of “spelling demons,” such studies also aid in deter- 
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mining where the greatest emphasis should be placed; since, frequency of 
error is to some extent a measure of the difficulty or ease of learning. 

While many might argue that the educational shortages approach would 
not always develop a complete course of study, few would deny that it aids 
in showing where to place emphasis. 


Emotionalized Attitudes 


According to Briggs (9), we feel more than we think, and fixed attitudes 
are always charged with emotions to a greater or less degree. These emotion- 
alized attitudes stimulate one to action, condition his reception and inter- 
pretation of facts, and are influential in integrating the members of a group. 
Hence they should be of real concern to curriculum makers. Research studies 
show that the way in which courses are taught is quite as important, if not 
more so, in the development of emotionalized attitudes as are the courses 
themselves. Bamesberger (4), for example, found that an activity program 
is productive of more outside reading, more new interests, and more ongoing 
enterprises. 

Activity Analysis 

Charters (12) and other curriculum builders who use this approach feel 
that curriculum content should originate in the problems, activities, and 
interests of modern life. Activity or job analysis makes selection objective 
since it provides a clear picture of the substantial bases of selection. It asks 
in detail what traits and what information are necessary for success in par- 
ticular situations in life. Activity analysis provides a definite picture of the 
activities which are to be treated in books and courses of study. The occupa- 
tional and job analysis approach is particularly helpful in developing a 
course of training for a particular occupation or job. The problem narrows 
down to an analysis of the major and minor duties of that job; the knowl- 
edge, habits, and skills for success in it; and the development of units of 
work which will equip the learner with them. The five methods used sep- 
arately or in combination in making a job analysis include: introspection, 
interviewing people on the job, reading about the job, questionnaire, and 
working on the job. 

An illustration of this approach to curriculum building is the Common- 
wealth Teacher-Training Study (13). This study is a thoroughgoing analysis 
of the activities of teachers. It includes a list of 914 duties. This long list 
was evaluated for frequency of performance, for difficulty of learning, and 
for importance. Charters’ industrial analyses in Pittsburgh, his analysis of 
women’s activities relative to the Stephens College curriculum, and his 
analyses of secretarial duties and traits are typical examples of the use of 

activity analysis in curriculum-making. 
Objectives 


This approach involves a statement of abilities and the selection of pupil 
experiences necessary to their acquisition. It offers, as a substitute for 
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activity analyses, the pooled judgment of thoughtful men and women as to 
the essential needs of adult life. According to this method, course of study 
committees make more or less comprehensive lists of human abilities and 
characteristics which in their judgment are advisable or desirable for men 
and women. This comprehensive list of abilities is determined wholly with- 
out reference to subjects or departments. It presents the characteristics and 
abilities needed by men and women of large natural ability. The list is cut 
down to meet the needs of those of lesser capacity. Bobbitt (6), for example, 
classified such a comprehensive list of abilities under ten major headings. 
After such a classification of abilities has been made, each department in 
the school system selects those toward the attainment of which it will direct 
its efforts. The next question faced is this: What are the activities and experi- 
ences on the part of the pupils which are necessary for achieving these objec- 
tives? The pupils’ experiences and activities agreed upon are the curriculum. 
Pendleton’s study (41) of the social objectives of English is an illustration 
of the objectives approach to course of study construction. 

Many criticisms of this approach have resulted from objectives being 
stated in vague generalities, or being stated and then more or less ignored 
when subjectmatter was selected. Harap (23:128) points out that objectives 
should be so specific as to define with some exactness the scope of the teach- 
ing unit which is designed to achieve them. He holds that the inclusion of 
any unit of teaching material is justifiable only if it points to the achieve- 
ment of some specific, useful purpose which should be stated at the begin- 
ning of each unit of instruction. 


Social Heritage 


Judd (27, 28), for example, would have the school curriculum.include a 
study of the social contributions which various subjects have made. Using 
arithmetic as an illustration, he writes: 


... society has been transformed in its ways of thinking and in its modes of behavior 
by the use of number. The history of humar. intellectual life shows that through long 
ages the human mind has been perfecting the number system and through all these ages 
men have learned progressively to depend on number for the regulation of their lives. 
There is a new kind of psychology in the world because the number system has become a 
common possession. ...I find that the number system has given even to ordinary think- 
ers an attitude of precision in their thinking which is enormously more significant 
than the ability to add or subtract or perform any particular calculation. 


According to this viewpoint, the pupil who is drilled in the use of num- 
ber is acquiring a mode of thought which will change all of his later mental 
operations. Arithmetic is a general mode of thinking, not merely a tool. To 
reduce arithmetic to a few practical applications, such as some research 
studies suggest, would be to neglect the general idea of precise thinking on 
which our mechanical and scientific civilization rests. 

Those who accept the social heritage approach to curriculum building 
hold that the chief duty of the school is not merely to train pupils in par- 
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ticular skills needed in the common affairs of life, but to cultivate compre- 
hensive general ideas. According to Judd (28:323) ,for example, curriculum 
research workers “should study the trends of civilization. A trend is much 
more important to understand than is any particular content of thought or 
any particular skill. . . . Knowledge of a trend of civilization carries the 
educator forward. It gives him a standard of selection, a guiding principle.” 
This approach, at its best, leans heavily on historical research. 

The Committee on Materials of Instruction of the American Council on 
Education (1) has made use of this approach in preparing the Achievements 
of Civilization Series of basic school readings. This series is published 
“with a view to cultivating a wide acquaintance on the part of pupils with 
the indebtedness of present-day society to earlier cooperative human 
efforts.” It includes the following titles to date: 

. The Story of Writing 

. The Story of Numbers 

The Story of Weights and Measures 
. The Story of Our Calendar 


. Telling Time throughout the Centuries 
. Rules of the Road. 
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A Synthesis of Various Approaches 


This would appear to be the most scientific attack on curriculum build- 
ing, and is the one which is coming to be used most frequently. 
For example, the studies most commonly used as bases for the selection 
of content of home economics courses are those which seek to discover: 
1. The place of the home in modern civilization. 
2. Trends in family life. 
3. The objectives of home economics in a machine age. 
4 


. Most common present-day practices and activities in various types of homes 
and communities. 


5. What high school girls do at home. 

6. What girls know before starting on a home economics course. 

7. What supplementary home practices and knowledge may be acquired at home. 
8. How interested are girls in home activities. 

9. Analysis of strengths and weaknesses of best current courses. 

10. Gaps in training reported by home-makers who have had home economics courses. 

ll. Probable changes in living conditions in the next decade. 

12. What pupils should know and be able to apply at the completion of each year of 

work. 

The more data that can be secured on all these points, and the more care- 
fully they are evaluated and synthesized, the better will be the resulting 
course of study in home economics. In the same way, a variety of approaches 
must be made to course of study construction in practically every field. The 
curriculum must be as broad as life itself. There is no one approach to life 
which will give one a liberal understanding of its meaning. Similarly, there 


is no one type of investigation which will furnish an adequate basis for the 
determination of curriculum content. 
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All of the approaches, described and briefly illustrated in the foregoing 
paragraphs, when skillfully employed, yield findings which are helpful to 
the broad and practical student of curriculum revision. Some of the prin- 
cipal errors made in curriculum building result from a piecemeal approach, 
which emphasizes valuable, but at the most partial bases, for determining 
curriculum content—to the exclusion of other equally valuable bases. 

The worth of the various approaches listed above differs markedly 
according to the educational philosophy lying back of, and the content and 
method entering into, a particular phase of the curriculum. To illustrate, 
a detailed activity analysis of shoe shining is extremely valuable, provided 
it has been decided that a portion of school time may be most advantageously 
used in equipping a youth with this particular vocational skill. Such an 
analysis is obviously valueless if the curriculum includes no provision for 
vocational training of this type. A discriminating analysis of some of the 
major trends of contemporary civilization is of great value to one who 
emphasizes contemporary social problems in the education of children. 
Such an analysis would be of less value to one who emphasizes the spon- 
taneous interests of children as the primary basis on which to build a curricu- 
lum. It would be of even less value to one who puts greatest emphasis on 
“the eternal verities.” 

Skill in curriculum building consists in the ability to take account of the 
findings of many types of research which is competently performed, and to 
synthesize these findings in the development of a curriculum, which permits 
the individual child to realize the greatest benefits from his school experi- 
ences—benefits which will ultimately result in social advance. 
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CHAPTER II 


Technics of Research Used in the Field of Teacher 
Personnel 


Researcu in the field of teacher personnel consists of studies of the effi- 
ciency and the status of teachers. The areas generally included are: rating; 
recruitment for training; preparation; selection and placement; load; sal- 
aries; health; legal status; tenure; pensions; supply and demand; subject 
combinations; and teachers’ organizations. Survey studies based on official 
records or questionnaire returns predominate. Simple correlations are used 
frequently; multiple correlations and regression equations occur in a few 
instances. Many investigations are attempts to measure teaching efficiency, 
or to find correlations between teaching effectiveness and various factors 
in the abilities or backgrounds of teachers. 

Investigations made in the field of teacher personnel are, directly or indi- 
rectly, studies of teaching effectiveness; or of some factors or conditions 
which are, presumably, related to teacher effectiveness. For discussion, 
studies in teaching effectiveness may be grouped as follows: 

. Measurement of pupil progress. 
. Evaluation of teaching procedures. 
. Analysis of teachers’ traits. 


. Other factors in teacher-status presumably influencing teaching effectiveness. 
. Correlations between various factors. 
. Values and needs in research in teacher personnel. 


Aur wn 


Measurement of Pupil Progress 


Teaching is effective or not in terms of resulting, worthwhile pupil 
improvement. Adequately discriminating measures of such improvement 
are much needed but are as yet not available. The difficulties of measuring 
the product are those involved in measuring objectively some of the out- 
comes of instruction such as attitudes toward the subject and appreciations, 
and determining the amount of allowance to make for learning due to 
previous teaching or to instruction by parents or from other sources during 
the period of time when progress was noted. 

Crabbs (57) made use of Franzen’s accomplishment ratio formula in an 
attempt to determine teaching success directly in terms of results achieved 
relative to abilities of pupils. She obtained measures of initial and final men- 
tal age, and achievement ratios for reading, arithmetic, spelling, composi- 
tion, and penmanship. From these she computed the measure of teacher 
efficiency in terms of the changes in A. R. effected in the pupils. While this 
technic appears promising, it involved such large probable errors as to 
make the results highly unreliable. 

In addition to difficulties previously mentioned, other questicns of ade- 
quate measurement arise. Is there agreement as to what should be the 
objectives of the unit to be measured and as to the amount of emphasis 
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which each phase of the various outcomes should receive? Do the tests really 
measure that which they attempt to measure? If all the objectives can be 
agreed upon as to emphasis, there is still the question of the total rating 
of the teachers in terms of combinations of objectives within the subject or 
within the area of instruction covered by a specific teacher. How can proper 
allowance be made for differences in pupils’ abilities to learn? 

To date difficulties have prevented much progress in the objective meas- 
urement of teaching effectiveness through direct evaluation of the product. 
Hence, evaluations of teaching success are being sought through observation 
of teaching procedures and of teacher characteristics in terms of their 
estimated influence upon pupil development. 


Evaluation of Teaching Procedures 


Examples of statistical evaluations of teacher rating scales are: correla- 
tions of two applications of the same scale by the same raters to the same 
group of teachers; of the same individual using different scales; of different 
individuals using the same scale; intercorrelations between specific items 
on the scale; correlations between specific parts of the scale and general 
teaching ability; and correlations between administrative ratings of teachers 
and ratings by pupils. The measurement of the processes is an attempt to 
find a “short-cut” measure of the progress of pupils in terms of the processes 
of the teacher. As such it has all the weaknesses of direct measurement of the 
product with the additional insufficiencies inherent in the question of whether 
or not the rating scales are sufficient means of measuring teaching activity. 


Analyses of Teachers’ Traits 


Consideration of the teacher himself is another indirect approach to the 
measurement of teaching effectiveness. Opinions as to qualities most to be 
desired in teachers are collected from teachers, superintendents, supervisors, 
school board members, educational experts, and from pupils in the elemen- 
tary schools, high schools, and colleges. These traits and activities are often 
evaluated by members of the various groups mentioned above as to items 
of most frequent performance and of greatest importance in the personality 
of the teacher. The results of such accumulations and evaluations seem per- 
haps of more help in the improvement of teaching through self-analysis 
than in the measurement of the effectiveness of specific teachers. One difh- 
culty in using such findings or in setting up the traits of the ideal teacher 
as something to be attained by individual teachers is that specific traits and 
characteristics may be helpful or detrimental to a teacher according to the 
combinations in which they occur in him. A further difficulty lies in the 
impossibility of assigning relative values to the different traits. A character- 
istic which seems relatively unimportant when all teachers have it in some 


degree may be of paramount importance in determining the failure of a 
teacher who lacks it altogether. 
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Other Factors in Teacher-status Presumably 
Influencing Teaching Effectiveness 


Present conditions—Probably three-fourths of the studies in the field of 
teacher personnel consist of collection, analysis, comparison, and interpre- 
tation of data regarding the general status of teachers. Examples include 
analyses of salaries of teachers; tabulations of information regarding the 
average training of high-school teachers in specific states; comparisons of 
salary with experience, training, type of position, geographical location, or 
size of school district ; surveys and interpretations of legal provisions affect- 
ing the status of the teachers; collections of reasons why teachers leave the 
profession ; tabulations of data regarding pension systems, turn-over of 
teachers, methods used for teachers’ improvement, practices in the selec- 
tion of teachers, qualities most often stressed in letters of recommendation, 
combinations of subjects taught, contents of codes of ethics, information 
regarding teachers’ associations, and lists of subjects most frequently 
required in the training of teachers. Comparisons occur between the train- 
ing of teachers and their specific teaching duties. As would be expected, 
many correlations are found between salary and experience, training, age, 
size of community in which teaching is done, type of position, and sex; 
between age and days of illness, and between experience and teaching load. 

Answers to the question, what should be the status of the teacher? are 
sought from opinions of teachers, laymen, school administrators and educa- 
tional experts. Other approaches to the same problem are comparisons of 
the status of teachers with that of other workers of similar training in mat- 
ters of working conditions, income, length of service, and pension oppor- 
tunities. Salary recommendations are often based on surveys of teachers’ 
salaries in similar communities and upon comparisons of teachers’ salaries 
with the cost of living, and with changes in living costs. Recommendations 
as to what should be the status of the teacher and the conditions under 
which he lives are, of course, based for the most part upon opinions as to 
the effect of such living conditions upon his effectiveness as a teacher. 
Investigators frequently compare the actual status of teachers in a specific 
category to the desirable status as indicated by the opinions collected. 

Trends and predictions in teaching conditions—Studies of conditions 
surrounding teachers in many instances lead to consideration of trends and 
from that to predictions for the future. Trends in salaries, trends in cen- 
tralization of control of teachers, in the number of teachers needed, and in 
teaching load are some of the many areas in which such studies have been 
made. Index numbers are used in some instances. Occasionally, projec- 
tions of trends are the bases for attempts at prediction. Estimates of the 
number of teachers needed from five to ten years after the date of the study 
have been made for city or state units. One difficulty of such projection is 
the necessary assumption that conditions will remain somewhat as they are 
at the time the study is made, or the anticipation of changes in conditions. 
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There are a number of variables such as shifts in population, changes in 
birth rate, changes in curriculum demands, changes in pupil-teacher ratio, 
changes in units of political control, or changes in general industrial condi- 
tions which may make any prediction go considerably awry. On the other 
hand, in the field of training of teachers it is desirable that some idea as to 
likely relationships between supply and demand be predicted from four 
to eight years in advance. 


Correlations Between Various Factors 


Evaluations of measures of teaching through correlations of teacher 
ratings with pupil achievement, of teacher traits with pupil achievement, 
and teacher ratings with teacher traits, have shown little agreement between 
these measures, especially between achievement of pupils and ratings of 
teachers or traits of teachers. Comparisons have been made between the 
ratings of teachers and results obtained in achievement in specific subjects 
such as arithmetic and reading. Boardman (56) ran correlations between 
ratings which pupils gave their teachers and the answers to such questions 
as “teacher I like best,” “teacher for whom I worked the hardest,” “teacher 
the best disciplinarian,” and “teacher from whom I learned the most.” 
French (58) obtained ratings of teaching ability and also scores on thir- 
teen measurable classroom activities. Another approach was the combina- 
tion of all the ratings of all the teachers in the building and comparison of 
these ratings with the results of achievement tests within that building. 

For the most part, low correlations have been obtained in attempts to 
relate teaching efficiency to other factors in the status of teachers. Although 
pupil achievement has been correlated with size of class and with total 
teaching load, most of the correlations found are between ratings of teacher 
effectiveness and factors of present conditions, ability on various tests, 
preparation or background of the teacher, and judgments made when the 
teacher was selected. Thus we find ratings related to age, years of experience, 
salary, matrimonial status (women), and credits earned since employed 
as a teacher. Scores obtained on tests of aptitude, intelligence, interest, char- 
acter and personality, have been compared with reported teaching success. 
Quite often the tests are given to students entering or studying in teacher- 
training institutions and the results compared with ratings of teaching 
success several years later. In efforts to improve selection and training of 
teachers, numerous correlations have been run between reported teaching 
effectiveness and training. Factors used are subjects taken in high school, 
normal school, or college and grades received in each, grades in practice 
teaching, preparation in specific subject taught, and extracurriculum activi- 
ties in college. Kriner (59) related ratings of high-school and elementary- 
school teachers to pre-college background in an effort to find bases for 
selecting students in teacher-training institutions. He considered the num- 
ber of years of high-school Latin, French, mathematics, social science and 
science; grades; rank in class; whether or not the teacher decided upon 
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teaching while a student in high school or elementary school ; whether teach- 
ing was considered when chosen as a stepping stone; and whether the 
father’s occupation could be classed as business man, farmer, or laborer. 
A group of studies report relationships between predictions of teaching 
efliciency made at the time the teacher was selected, and subsequent ratings. 
Such evaluations were based on the following, singly or in combination: 
letters of application, evaluations of physique, pictures, personal inter- 
view, college credentials, letters of recommendation. 


Values and Needs in Research in Teacher Personnel 


Our practices and recommendations that affect teachers are based on 
assumptions that such practices or recommendations lead to improved learn- 


1 
f ing opportunities for pupils. Yet we have little evidence that such condi- 
. ’ tions do increase desirable pupil development. The selection and training 
: of prospective teachers should depend upon defensible means of locating 
" potential teaching ability and of building upon this ability through train- 
. ing. Research which will produce these means is badly needed, especially 
. in these days of excessive oversupply of teachers and reduced budgets 
” of teacher-training institutions. 
. Almost every phase of the status of the teacher has been studied to some 
a extent. The needs in this area are primarily more detailed analysis, more 
f | attempts at comparison between various phases, and more adequate records 
which will permit studies covering larger proportions of the teachers in the 
>» | United States. This is especially necessary in the area of investigation cov- 
h ering the output of teacher-training institutions and the demand for new 
J teachers in the various states. 
% Analytical pictures of the status of the teacher are valuable bases for 
" improvement. Often the true conditions are not understood until sharply 
a _ portrayed and clearly interpreted in terms of their influence upon pupil* 
" development. Facts are necessary prerequisites to wise changes in require- 
d ments. Thus information regarding the relationships between the supply 
.. and the demand in qualified teachers must be available to show whether or 
q not a rise in certification or training requirements will reduce the number 
q of qualified teachers below the actual needs of the state or whether or not 
ie additional teachers in specific areas need to be trained. Likewise, makers 
of of state salary schedules need to know what differences in cost of living 
- exist between large and small communities. Students considering teaching 
1. - asa profession should get much guidance from information regarding the 
ce | Status, duties, and opportunities of the teacher, in comparison with the con- 
ri. ditions found in other occupations. 
y- a Inadequate records are the chief difficulties in the studies of the status of 
sr | the teacher. Teacher-training institutions, for the most part, keep very 
* __ meager information regarding the histories of their graduates, even for the 
1d.) first year after the diplomas are granted. State department records are 
yn | Often incomplete and investigators in local school systems find distinct 
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and sometimes insurmountable handicaps in the lack of adequate records 
of the teaching personnel. More thorough keeping of records will materially 
aid research in this area. 

The needs for research in the field of teacher personnel go back to search 
for and agreement upon the expected outcomes of teaching, in terms of the 
desired development of the whole child. When the outcomes are agreed 
upon for a specific unit of teaching, research must find means of measuring 
the extent to which these ends have been attained during the time covered 
and to what extent the teacher can be credited with this development. The 
next step is to determine what influence each of the many factors in the 
status of the teacher has upon the development of the pupil and how much 
this influence is strengthened or weakened by changes in each factor of 
the status. Individual variations in these influences will have to be dis- 
covered. The extent to which natural ability and training each influence the 
teacher’s effectiveness must be determined, along with measures of the 
specific contribution which each unit of training in the teacher makes to 
the development of pupils taught. Minor problems surround each of the 
major ones mentioned above. Much of the research in this field has shown 
definite weaknesses in our present assumptions and practices. It is hoped 
that the next few years will find positive progress. 





CHAPTER III 
Methods of Research in School Organization 


Researcu in educational administration is a development of compara- 
tively recent years. The methods of solving administrative problems prior 
to the introduction of research technics were snap judgments, intuitions, and 
established precedents. In the division of administration designated as 
“school organization” the use of research in the solution of problems has 
been neglected to a greater extent than in other phases of administration, 
such as finance, curriculum construction, methods of instruction, and busi- 
ness management. The method largely relied on for solving problems in 
“school organization” was adherence to precedents. As a result the organi- 
zation of a school system was often inconsistent with school needs. In fact 
the existing school organization was often regarded by progressive school- 
men as a serious barrier to educational progress and the cause of waste and 
inefliciency in educational administration. 

One of the problems in school organization first to challenge research 
was the unit of organization for the control and support of public schools. 
The struggle between the adherents of local district autonomy and central- 
ized control was carried on vigorously in Massachusetts until 1882. In 
virtually all states that patterned their school organization after Massa- 
chusetts, the local community or district was made the unit of school organi- 
zation and administration. However, changes in the population necessitated 
adjustments in the unit of organization and administration. Laws were 
required which would permit the districts to be responsive to rapid increases 
in school population. The question of the best unit of organization devel- 
oped into a live issue during the last third of the nineteenth century when 
the support of the rapidly growing public-school systems became acute. 

Leaders in school administration who were confronted with problems of 
organization might experiment with new types of organization if they could 
secure public support. Such experiments sometimes involved subsequent 
validating acts by state legislatures! and contests in the courts.? As a rule 


the leaders resorted to historical appraisal to find precedents for the solu- 
tion of their problem. 


1 Example: Princeton, Illinois, organized a township high school in 1866 and levied a tax to 
support the same. The project was strongly supported by public opinion, but the attorney gen- 
eral of the state ruled that the organization was illegal. A validating bill legalizing the organi- 
zation and the acts of its officers was introduced in the state legislature and passed by that 
body the following year, 1867 (Session Laws of 1867, Volume III, p. 16-18). The school codes 
of the several states reveal hundreds of acts between 1875 and 1900 validating new departures 
in school and city organization and administration. 

*Example: The school trustees of the village of Kalamazoo, Michigan, were enjoined in the 
lower court in 1872 from using that portion of the money levied for the establishment of a 
high school and the salary of the superintendent. The case was carried to the supreme court 
of the state. Judge Thomas M. Cooley sitting as the court, decided against the injunction in an 
important ruling which construed the phrase “common school education” as properly includ- 
ing the establishment and support of high schools (30 Mich. 69). 
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Beginnings of Research in School Organization 


The methods of research first applied to the study of problems in schoo! 
organization were historical and statistical. The earliest investigations were 
largely the products of graduate students in universities. The best examples 
of such investigations are the dissertations submitted for the degree of Doc- 


tor of Philosophy in education and in departments related to education. The | 


specific phases of school organization first to receive attention were prob- 
lems bearing on (1) the unit of school control and support; (2) the internal 
reorganization of school divisions; and (3) the structural reorganization 
of the school system. 

The historical study of the problems in school organization led to a 
critical appraisal. of existing practices in terms of their genetic development. 
Some of the problems to receive historical treatment were the legal status 


of the public schools (68), centralizing tendencies in administrative organi- | 
zation and administration (62, 75, 77), the organization of city school sys- | 
tems (81), the development of secondary schools (63), legislation and | 


judicial decisions pertaining to public education (69), the city school dis- 
trict (61), reorganization of the public-school system (64), and the like. 
The value of such investigations consisted not merely in the new informa- 
tion made available for administrative officers regarding public-school 
organization, but more especially in the critical attitude developed toward 
current practices in organization. 

The use of statistical data as a basis for generalizations regarding schoo] 
organization greatly disturbed many school administrators at first. This 
statement is supported by the critical attitude of the schoolmen toward the 
statistical findings of Thorndike (79) regarding pupil elimination from 
which he concluded that at least 25 out of 100 children of the white popula- 
tion of the United States remained in school only long enough to learn to 
read simple English, write such words as they commonly use, and perform 
the four operations for integers without serious error, and that only about 
a fifth of the children entering city schools continued to the fifth grade. 
The controversy created by the publication of statistical data which made 
possible the startling generalization regarding retardation and elimination 
stimulated administrative officers to study conditions in their own schools. 
The criticism of public school organization implied by the findings of 
Thorndike led to a demand for further study of conditions in the schools. 
The Russell Sage Foundation provided a grant for such an investigation in 
the city of New York in the fall of 1907 under the direction of Leonard P. 
Ayres. The results of the investigation in so far as it related to New York 
were published in the annual report of Superintendent Maxwell in 1908. 
A more complete report which included comparative data was published 
the following year (60). 

The effect of the statistical studies of Thorndike and Ayres was far- 
reaching. Administrative officers began to employ statistical methods in the 
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study of the internal conditions of their schools. The factual findings enabled 
100] them to undertake with confidence internal reorganizations of their schools 
vere |, and also encouraged to some extent the structural reorganization of school 
les H units, a problem which was becoming acute in many school districts on 
Joc- account of the rapid increase in pupil enrolments. 
The . By 1915 public opinion among schoolmen in support of statistical as well 
-ob- as historical research in educational administration was fairly well estab- 
nal lished. This conclusion is supported (1) by the proportional increase of 
ion articles on educational research appearing in periodical publications, (2) 
by the establishment of bureaus of educational research in city school sys- 
o a |. tems, and (3) by the activities of administrative officers with respect to the 
ent. |. reorganization of the school divisions. 
= - FIGURE 1 
ani- 
sys- 
and | | PERCENTAGE OF ARTICLES ON EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
- OUT OF EACH 1,000 ARTICLES LISTED IN THE 
~ READERS" GUIDE 1905-1930 
oo! Period Percent 
ard 4 0 i : 3 4 
1905 - 1909 
ool 1910 - 1914 
his 1915 - 1918 
the 
1919 - 1991 
‘om 
ila- 19929 - 1994 
\to 1995 - 1998 
rm 1929 - 1930 . 
= 0, 1 9 3 4 
de. 
ae . Diagram adapted from report of President's Research Committee on Social Trends (76) 
ion 
” Data are presented in Figure 1 which indicate the beginnings of a keen 
ef interest in educational research as revealed by the marked increase in the 
Ss. 


: proportion of articles classified as educational research among the titles 
_ listed in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. The increased atten- 


A tion given to such contributions in periodical literature was concurrent with 
- the establishment of bureaus of educational research in city school sys- 
a F tems. Baltimore is credited with establishing such a bureau in 1912; New 


York, Rochester, and New Orleans, in 1913; Boston, Detroit, Louisville, 
Kansas City, Oakland, Schenectady, and Leavenworth, Kansas, in 1914; 
= San Diego and Whittier, California, in 1915; Cleveland, in 1916; and 
the & Chicago, Los Angeles, Denver, Atlanta, Omaha, and Youngstown, in 1917. 
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During the same period superintendents were active in reorganizing the 
divisions of their school systems. Data reported by Bunker (64) to the 
United States Bureau of Education for 1911 indicate that twenty-four city 
school systems with populations in excess of 8,000 were making significant 
departures in their plan of school organization. Three years later (1914) 
227 cities were reported either as actually having made significant reorgani- 
zations of their schools systems or as considering the making of such reor- 
ganizations (80). Thus it is seen that the development of educational 
research was closely attended with the establishment of research bureaus 
in some of the larger school systems and the beginnings of significant reor- 
ganizations in the divisions of the public school system. 


Applications of Research Methods in School Organization 


The rapid growth of urban communities in the first quarter of the present 
century and a still more rapid increase in school enrolment, especially at 
the secondary-school and college levels, created many problems in admin- 
istration which often required drastic changes in existing units of control 
and support, reorganizations of the school structure, modifications of the 
internal school organization, and the development of organization layouts 
for the improvement of administration. The important changes required 
could not be effected by impromptu decisions on the part of boards of edu- 
cation or their executive officers. 

The importance of historical understanding and current factual data in 
the proper solution of the problems in school organization had been dem- 
onstrated by the pioneer studies referred to in the preceding section. How- 
ever, new and broader applications of research methods, particularly in 
the technics of fact finding, were required. The school systems which had 
established bureaus of research were usually cognizant of the need for 
facts in organization and administration as well as supervision. The schoo! 
systems which had not made such provisions were compelled to imitate 
the changes in organization of other systems, to act on unsupported opin- 
ions, or to seek aid from experts in school administration outside the local 
school system. 


School Surveys 


The school survey is a definite response to the need for scientific research 
in school administration. In a sense a survey is a case study of a school 
system by an expert. The survey may involve the study of the entire system 
or some part or problem, such as the school plant, financial program, 
efficiency of instruction, or need of structural reorganization. The purpose 
of the survey is to ascertain and interpret facts, and to submit recommen- 
dations for development on the basis of the facts. The better surveys usually 
trace the development of the school system under consideration and 
appraise the structural organization, the divisions of the system, and the 
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plan of administrative organization in use. Weaknesses and deficiencies are 
pointed out and corrective or remedial measures are proposed. 

The methods employed in survey investigations have been so fully treated 
by Sears (78) that further description is not required here. The develop- 
ment of the survey movement paralleled the rapid establishment of bureaus 
of research in city school systems and reached its peak of development in 
the decade 1915 to 1925. Some of the school surveys of the period are 
models of administrative research and have contributed greatly to the under- 
standing of general as well as local problems in school administration. 
Other surveys present little more than the opinions of the survey directors 
supported only with observations. 

The criticisms of school surveys have usually been directed against the 
methods employed. This is especially true of the surveys that have dealt 
with the problems of school organization. Inadequate consideration has 
been given to the discovery and consideration of trends in practice, and 
experiments in reorganization have seldom been outlined and advised. Too 
frequently the surveys have presented masses of inadequately interpreted 
facts and recommendations based on opinions rather than factual findings. 

The development of the survey technic has contributed much to the solu- 
tion of problems in school organization. Through self-survey or survey by 
experts from without the system local schools have been able to undertake 
needed reorganization in the light of facts. Inter-school comparisons have 
been made possible through the publication of surveys and annual school 
reports, and data have been made available which render possible the 
determination of current practices and recent trends. 


Questionnaire and Check-list Inquiries 


The questionnaire and check-list inquiry as instruments of research have 
been widely employed in school administration. The ratio of questionnaire 
to all other types of investigations in administration was found by Koos 
(73) to be approximately 5 to 3 in 1928. The method is used in collecting 
information rather than in carrying on fundamental research. The collec- 
tion of frequency data from representative schools by the method under 
consideration has made possible the comparative study of current prac- 
tices in school organization. 

The method was employed extensively in the recent National Survey of 
Secondary Education (74) as a means of ascertaining the status of current 


| practices in secondary-school organization and administration. The data 


secured reveal dominance or lack of dominance with respect to the prac- 


' tices concerning which information was sought. The degree of dominance 


thus becomes an important criterion in the evaluation of current practices 
in school organization. For example, it has been generally believed that 
the organization of the school year in two semesters making possible the 
promotion of pupils twice a year was a practice destined to become universal 
in city school systems. Recent questionnaire data show that this belief is 
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without adequate support. An inquiry by Chism (65) to a sample group 
of 490 cities ranging in population from 2500 to 100,000 disclosed that 
only 40.4 percent of the number have semi-annual promotions. Refinement 
of the data showed that 62.2 percent of the cities with population between 
25,000 and 100,000 and 44.2 percent in the group 10,000 to 24,999 pro- 
mote pupils semi-annually, while only 26.0 percent in the group 5000 to 
9999 and 28.2 percent in the group 2500 to 4999 follow the practice. 

In the absence of supporting data for a practice in a given school, prob- 
ably the best guide for an administrative officer to follow is the dominance 
of practice in comparable schools. However, dominance should be sup- 
ported by other criteria of local significance, such as the difficulty or ease 
of administration of the practice; cost of administration in time, energy, 
and money; character and amount of technical and general training 
required of officials responsible for the administration of the practice; and 
the local need for the practice in question. Without such supporting cri- 
teria mere dominance of practice might be wrongly evaluated. High fre- 
quence on the one hand might signify either a concensus of good judgment 
based on scientific data or a general drift toward a low level of efficiency 
occasioned by conditions difficult to regulate or control. Low frequency 
on the other hand might indicate that the practice is in the stage of an inno- 
vation and has not had sufficient time to become established or that it is 
rapidly approaching obsolescence. 

Questionnaire and check-list inquiries, including the reports made to 
state departments of education and the United States Office of Education, 
have constituted the chief source of information regarding current prac- 
tices in public-school organization and administration. Such information 
when properly analyzed and interpreted in the light of local needs and 
conditions becomes the basis of progress in school administration. 


The Use of Trends 


If questionnaire or check-list inquiries are repeated from time to time 
trends of development may be ascertained which will prove valuable in the 
improvement of school organization. Similarly, the study of city, state, 
and national reports, kept as cumulative records over a period of years, 
make possible the determination of trends which throw light on changes 
frequently unobserved by administrative officers because of perspective 
obtained only from current vantage points. The recent report of the Presi- 
dent’s Research Committee on Social Trends (76), the monograph by Judd 
on Problems of Education in the United States (71), the repeated inquiry 
by the staff of the National Survey of Secondary Education (72), and the 
questionnaire investigation of Counts (66) on the selective character of the 
secondary-school population, illustrate the need for the annual collection 
of cumulative data from which present trends can be determined. 

The use of trends in the reorganization of the units of school support 
and control, in the modification of the structural organization of state 
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school systems, in the improvement of the internal organization of school 
divisions in local systems, and in the establishment of forms of organization 
for school administration appears to merit greater attention from admin- 
istrative officers than this method of investigation has received in the past. 
The studies already cited will illustrate the technic to be employed in the 
discovery of trends and in the interpretation of their significance. If fuller 
discussion of the technic is desired the reader is referred to the statement 


of principles and procedures for use in this type of research by Crawford 
(67 :58-60). 


Experimentation 


The controlled experiment has been employed as a method of research 
in such phases of administration as: methods of teaching; size of class; 
load; type of instructional material; types of equipment; methods of heat- 
ing, ventilating, and cleaning; and the like. In school organization the 
method of scientific experimentation has received only minor considera- 
tion. The method of crude experimentation, however, has been widely used 
in school organization, especially by administrators who act hastily on 
hunches and guesses. ; 

It cannot be said that the latter kind of experimentation has been without 
value to school organization. Some of the important contributions to school 
organization are clearly the results of “cut and try” methods. Historical 
research reveals both the successes and the failures of such experimenta- 
tion. At the present stage of development in school administration “trial 
and error” experimentation with school organization is entirely too haz- 
ardous to be encouraged in public schools. The types of research already 
considered render unnecessary the resort to chance methods. 

Planned experiments may be undertaken by local school systems in the 
readjustment of school divisions, such as the establishment of a junior high 
school, a six-year high school, a junior college. Similarly, in the internal 
reorganization of a local school, a departmental organization, platoon 
plan, modified platoon plan, or all-year school, may be authorized by board 
authority as an experiment in school adjustment to local needs. The out- 
come of an experiment rather than snap judgment thus becomes the basis 
of school reorganization. 

The method is essential in school systems which engage in long-time 
planning. It makes for economy and the elimination of serious mistakes. 
School authorities desiring to establish sound policies with respect to local 
school organization will, therefore, in the future make greater use of 


experimentation in solving administrative problems than has been done 
in the past. 


Conclusion 


Research has played an important role in the improvement of school 
organization in both state and city systems in the few years in which it has 
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been utilized as a method of solving problems in school administration. 
The refinement of the methods of educational research and the wider utili- 
zation of these methods in the scientific study of the different phases of 
school organization should make for still greater and more rapid improve- 
ments in the near future. Numerous problems in school organization can 
be solved only through research methods. These problems should serve as 
a powerful challenge to administrative officers and students of educational 
administration to utilize the momentum already developed and to apply the 
methods of investigation shown to be applicable in carrying on the needed 
research in school organization. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Special Methods in the Elementary School— 
Problems and Methods of Research 


Tue first cycle of scientific stock-taking conducted by the American Edu- 
cational Research Association through the medium of the Review of 
Educational Research has come to an end. It seems highly appropriate that 
this cycle should terminate with a consideration of problems and methods 
of research. Previous issues have indicated the results of educational inves- 
tigations. A glance at prevailing methods of research may now throw a ray 
of light on some of the causes of failure or success. Certainly the quality 
of research may be enhanced by greater discrimination in the use of avail- 
able methods, by improvement of these methods, and by the invention of 
superior methods. It is indeed regrettable that such an important feature of 
the cycle must be prepared under the stress of an emergency, for the future 
of the science of education depends vastly more on quality than on quantity 
of production. 

It will be the aim of the chapter to discuss the general nature of research 
methods employed in the field of the elementary-school subjects and to 
indicate types of problems that appear to be of outstanding importance. 
With common instead of divergent interests of the various subject special- 
ists in mind, an attempt will be made to confine the discussion to problems 
and technics that are significant in most or all of the subjects of instruc- 
tion in the field. In other words, an undertaking in special methods will 
assume the characteristics of an undertaking in general methods. The con- 
tradictoriness of this statement is more apparent than real, for the results 
of special-method investigations promise to become a major source of 
contributions to a real science of the general methodology of instruction. 
As matters stand today, the subject of general methods languishes in uncer- 
tainty and is threatened with extinction. Having scant sustenance of its own, 
it has derived its principal support from a set of general psychological 
principles that were never more insecure than they are today, and now it is 
on the point of becoming a mere appendage to this psychology. As material 
accumulates on special methods, analysis should reveal the elements com- 
mon to the results in various subjects and lay a firmer foundation for gen- 
eral instructional procedure. 


Fundamental Problems 


It requires only a casual survey of investigations in the school subjects 
to reach the conclusion that certain fundamental problems are common to 
all of them. It is easier, however, to formulate this conclusion than it is to 
specify the problems. At the risk, indeed in the hope, of criticism, the fol- 
lowing list is proposed. To each general problem one or more significant 
subordinate problems is adjoined. 
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1. Selection of the Activities of the Curriculum.—Is social utility a valid basis for 
selecting the content of courses? 
2. Gradation of the Activities —What principle or principles should be used in grad- 
ing the material of the curriculum? 
3. Organization of Units—How should curriculum content be organized for instruc- 
tional purposes? 
4. Direction of Learning 
(a) To what extent should individual as opposed to group instruction be em- 
ployed? 
(b) Should instruction be incidental or systematic? 
(c) What results are obtainable when pupils, courses, and methods—all three, 
are properly differentiated? 
(d) To what extent should specificity as against generality of learning determine 
the method of instruction? 
(e) Should instruction proceed through subjects or projects? 
(f) Is the workbook superior to the textbook system of instruction? 
(g) Should instruction be based on the principle of acceleration or on the prin- 
ciple of enrichment? 
5. Diagnosis and Treatment of Disability—-What will be the contribution of diag- 
nostic and remedial methods to elementary-school instruction? 
6. Measurement of the Results of Instruction—lHow can improvement in the reli- 
ability and validity of standard tests be most expeditiously brought about? 


Social utility—By objective investigation it has been possible to solve, 
for the present and to the satisfaction of most persons concerned, many 
problems of special method. Does it pay to have pupils use the method of 
transcription in their study of spelling? Does it pay to give special atten- 
tion to reading difficulties while attempting to train pupils in problem- 
solving? Does it pay to emphasize quality first and speed afterwards while 
developing skill in spelling, computation, and handwriting? For these and 
scores of other questions educational science, happily, has provided quite 
definite answers. But in many other sections of the field, one gropes in dense 
and disappointing darkness. 

A few years ago, after digesting the earlier books (85, 88) on the new 
science of curriculum construction, many came away impressed with the 
belief that a cross section of social life should provide the content of the 
course of study in the public schools. Recently the adequacy of social utility 
as a basis for the selection of material for the curriculum has been as vig- 
orously impunged (87) as it has been defended (101). It now seems obvious 
that the leading contribution of the principle has been on the negative side. 
Its application has brought about the elimination of much useless material. 
The content of courses has been held up beside the results of social analysis, 
and that which was found in the former but not in the latter was consigned 
to the educational discard. Some critics urge, however, that one cannot con- 
struct a proper curriculum by the method of elimination alone, for that from 
which the eliminations are made may never have embodied all the elements 
to be desired. They even insist that the theory is weak on the positive side. 
What guarantee is there, they ask, that the analysis of social activities will 
yield all the elements that are desirable? Who would presume to make a 
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course in character training by taking a cross section of the reactions of 
adults in situations calling for moral behavior? Who would make a course 
in music from a similar cross section of the musical performances of aver- 
age adults? Finally, the critics suggest that the workings of the principle 
are compromised by the factor of social change. 

Limitations of space do not permit a discussion of these questions. They 
are mentioned merely to precipitate the point that a principle upon which 
we have been advised to build, and upon which we have been building, has 
developed some disconcerting weaknesses. The extreme conservative, who 
believes that the purpose of society and the schools is only to perpetuate the 
status quo, will find in the principle of social utility a perfect instrument. 
The extreme progressive, who believes that the energies of the school should 
be devoted almost entirely to improvement of the social order, will find the 
principle sadly inadequate. What, therefore, should the scientific custodians 
of elementary-school instruction believe? What is the true range of useful- 
ness of the principle of social utility? Precisely in what way would the 
critics supplement it, make amends for its alleged deficiencies? These are 
some of the questions that must be answered before the proper content of 
courses in the elementary-school subjects will be known. 

How does one settle such a question of principle as that between the lib- 
eral and the conservative? The argument is frequently advanced that ques- 
tions of purpose, of aim, of what is desirable, do not belong in the domain 
of science; that they are problems of value, and science is confined to causal 
description. The trend of the times, however, is more and more to take such 
problems out of the field of speculation and bring them into the field of 
experiment. All science once found its only habitation in philosophy. Con- 
crete embodiment in school practice should give such rival principles an 
opportunity to demonstrate their worth, just as the contemporary experi- 
ments with rival political philosophies in various parts of the world are 
expected to do. 

Other curriculum problems—With regard to the other major problems 
peculiarly curricular in nature, one encounters a similar impasse. The great 
demand is for the validation of guiding principles. Happily, in most 
instances, it is quite evident that science will be able to provide objective 
methods of application, if only the principles can be determined. This is 
precisely the situation so far as gradation of the activities of the curriculum 
is concerned (86). Two principles seem now to be on the point of survival, 
after a period of competition. These are the principle of difficulty and that 
of interest. Both are psychological in character and are defended on the 
theory that they allocate subjectmatter at the point in the development of 
the pupil where it can be most economically mastered. Should either be 
depended upon exclusively? Should the principle vary somewhat with the 
subject of study? Will additional principles be necessary? Experiment 
seems here to be our only hope, and will, without much doubt, throw light 
on the relative merits of competing principles. 
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As regards the problem of organizing activities for instructional pur- 
poses, does anyone need to be informed that the profession is overwhelmed 
with theory and immersed in experimentation? What of integration, fusion, 
unification? Should projects be substituted for subjects? Which of the 
various half-dozen notions in regard to the nature of a unit is the most 
acceptable? The situation is very confused, and very promising. But specu- | _ 
lation will probably not lead the way out of these many quandaries. The 
philosophic tumult and shouting will continue, however, until experimen- 
tation brings objectively to light the products of the rival plans and meas- 
ures them. 

Instructional procedures: generalization—Among the problems more 
intimately related tq instruction, there is time to discuss but one: To what 
extent should specificity as against generality of learning determine instruc- 





between the view that the duty of the school is the cultivation of compre- 
hensive general ideas and the view that the sole duty of the school is to train 
pupils in relatively trivial particular skills.” The problem is borne in upon 
us from two directions. We are compelled to give it consideration because 
of recent discoveries relating to instruction in various subjects of study, 
and also because of certain new developments in the psychology of learning. 

In the subject of spelling there has been a recent revival of interest in 
methods of generalization or rationalization. The investigations of Archer 
(83) on transfer of training and those of Archer (82), Masters (95), 
Zyve (102), King (93), and Sartorius (98) on the use of spelling rules are 
illustrative of this trend. In arithmetic the studies of Olander (97), and of 
Beito and Brueckner (84) demand attention. ‘In reading, the controversy 
regarding phonics, to mention but one problem, should be considered in this 
connection. Many specialists in reading are still favorably inclined to 
phonics, long after most of the spelling specialists have turned away. They 
are being guided by such studies as those of Mosher (96), Gates (90), Sex- 
ton and Herron (99), and others. Since phonics means essentially the laws 
governing the pronunciation of different letter combinations, the educa- 
tional problem involved is similar to that in regard to spelling rules: Is the 
specific study of the laws justified? In general, the main problem with 
regard to such types of generalization is not whether they facilitate progress 
in a subject, but whether they facilitate it more than other instructiona! 
procedures to which the same amount of time is devoted. 

It may be said that, in general, the results on spelling rules have been 
quite negative; those on transfer of training from the learning of primitive 
forms to the spelling of their simplest derivatives highly positive, but sub- 
ject to the dangers of negative transfer. If the most recent results are depend- 
able, the minimal spelling list may be considerably enriched, for the 
simplest derivatives may be omitted therefrom. If Beito’s and Brueckner’s 
results (84) are used as a guide in instruction, it would seem as if time 
could be economized in the teaching of number combinations, for they have 
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shown in the case of addition that when pupils are taught only the direct 
form, the reverse form “is learned concomitantly at least as completely as 
the direct form.” Olander (97) reports practically complete transfer of 
training not only from one set of addition combinations to another. but also 
from one set of subtraction combinations to another. As regards phonics in 
reading, especially in beginning reading, the results of investigations leave 
one in considerable doubt. 

We may now turn for a moment to some of the recent conclusions con- 
cerning the nature of learning that seem pertinent to the problem. In the 
first place one may confidently assert that there is as yet no satisfactory 
definition of a special ability as contrasted with a general ability. Many of 
the responses that educators consider special are obviously quite general in 
their nature. They are special neither in the sense that a localized set of 
neurones is necessary for their occurrence nor in the sense that a particular 
stimulus is necessary. The work of Lashley (94) and others on the excision 
of sections of the brain and on variation of the stimulus in studies of the 
learning process seems to have confirmed this as a fact. Thorndike (100) 
himself now denies affiliation with a “narrow and oversimplified connec- 
tionism which would assert that mental life was nothing but a series of 
small isolated elements arranged in one row in time, and that each of them 
formed connections by itself alone and only with the one coming next after 
it.” Even a reflex like the knee jerk is “not a narrowly limited response” 
(89:26). Indeed, more and more psychology seems to be approaching the 
view that “the functional units (in mental life) must be regarded as modes 
of organization rather than single reactions, methods of relating rather 
than specific associations” (94). 

It is fairly clear that there is more interrelationship among various items 
of the curriculum than has hitherto been recognized. If so, what of the 
increasing number of unit skills and types of problems in arithmetic? Is it 
necessary to teach 100 simple combinations and 225 higher-decade com- 
binations in addition? Is it necessary to teach all of the 170 types of prob- 
lems revealed by analysis in fractions? If not, how will a smaller list be 
selected? More rigidly controlled experiments should more definitely point 
the way. We have probably reached the apogee in the multiplication of 
specific skills and seem on the point of trusting more to the general opera- 
tion of intelligence. 


General Technics of Research 


Without pausing to dwell on problems of measurement and diagnosis, let 
us pass immediately to a brief examination of methods of investigation. 
Even though other chapters refer to many of the same methods, thus expos- 
ing present comment to the charge of repetitiveness, something may be 
gained if the technics can be indicated which seem best adapted, or at least 
most favored, for our purposes. 
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Questionnaire method—A canvass of recent investigations of instruc- 
tional methods reveals relatively few cases in which the questionnaire has 
been employed. Studies like that of Hollingsworth, Lacey, and Shannon 
(91) who investigated the opinions of teachers regarding the difficulty of 
the elementary-school subjects, are rare compared with the large number 
in which other methods were employed. In view of the grave weaknesses of 
the questionnaire method, it is encouraging to observe that it is seldom used 
in special-method investigations. 

Statistical method—aAt times the statistical method is classified among 
methods of research as coordinate with the experimental method. When so 
treated, the two methods are distinguished mainly on the ground that by 
the experimental method data are gathered under controlled conditions; 
by the statistical, without such control. As thus defined the statistical method 
is much less often employed than formerly. Its popularity has been dimmed 
by the increasing skepticism regarding the efficacy of “statistical doctoring 
for the ills of the data.” The trend is well illustrated in any good bibli- 
ography of investigations of the problem of class size. The earliest studies 
of this problem were statistical in the above sense; the later ones have 
decidedly favored the experimental technic. This again is a wholesome 
augury. 

Although the statistical method as just defined has declined in favor, it 
has on the other hand gained tremendously in favor among the more com- 
petent investigators as a technic for the treatment of data gathered under 
controlled conditions. The reports of many investigations, however, are 
still found to come far short of their true possibilities because methods of 
computing certain statistical values indispensable to the proper interpre- 
tation of the data were not in the lexicon of the investigator. 

Experimental method—The types of experimental method employed in 
the special-methods field may be classified as follows: 


1. Group methods 
(a) One-group 
(b) Two-group 
2. Individual methods: Case studies 
(a) Analysis of written and oral discourse 
(b) Use of personal interview and history 
(c) Application of laboratory technics 
(1) Tachistoscopic 
(2) Photographic 
(d) Pursuit of a diagnostic and remedial program 
(1) Determining type of disability 
(2) Discovering cause of disability 
(3) Removing cause of disability 


This classification will probably be found to have less logical than prac- 
tical merit. It will be obvious to the reader, if he examines the outline, that 
one employing an individual method may also used a control group, such 
as is implied in 1b, although one seldom does. Again, while carrying out a 
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diagnostic and remedial program, one may use all the methods that precede 
2d under “Individual methods,” or a selection of several of them. The items 
of individual method, however, are not meant to be logically distinct. The 
first three under this heading are fairly so. The last (2d) is ordinarily a 
complex of a variety of procedures. 

Favored methods—Whether on account of the adaptability of available 
technics or a problem preference, the experimentalists in this field seem to 
have become increasingly absorbed in problems under two categories: the 
relative merits of different instructional procedures and the causes of dis- 
abilities. Under such a program of research progress must be made by 
comparison of methods of learning and the diagnostic study of cases that 
fail to profit by them. It is a program designed to discover a rule of pro- 
cedure and the exceptions thereto. For the first, the method of equivalent 
groups, on account of its more rigid control of conditions, is increasingly 
employed by discriminating investigators; for the second, the technic of 
scientific diagnosis. 

The pressure for practical results has no doubt contributed to the popu- 
larity of the two-group studies, but those of the other type seem to offer the 
greater hope of scientific advance. Medical science moved forward when it 
discovered that a dose of iodine is better for a case of thyroid deficiency 
than a dose of bicarbonate of soda, but the real contribution came in a 
causal investigation that eventuated in the discovery of thyroxine. Diag- 
nostic and remedial investigations in education have been directly inspired 
by medical research, as the borrowed terminology indicates. Like his medi- 
cal exemplar, the educational investigator first gathers the facts regarding 
symptoms—the types of erroneous response made by the organism. Sec- 
ondly, he searches for the causes of the symptoms. Thirdly, in the light of 
the causation, he endeavors to discover a remedy. 


The aims of diagnostic and remedial investigations may be outlined 
somewhat as follows: 


1. They supplement the results of investigations based on averages by providing a 
method of treating exceptions. 

2. They thus contribute to a chapter on the pathology of instruction, many of the 
findings in which should be serviceable in classroom as well as clinic. 

3. They should also contribute significantly to general methods of instruction. 

4, They point in the direction of fundamental scientific discovery. 























CHAPTER V 


Controlled Experimentation as a Means of Evaluating 
Methods of Teaching 


T ne evaluation of methods of teaching calls for research of the experimen- 
tal type. In a controlled experiment two equivalent groups of pupils—one 
experimental and the other control—are subjected to educational influences 
that are the same except for the variation in methodology being studied. The 
difference between the mean gains in achievement of the two groups is cal- 
culated as an index of the relative effectiveness of the two methods of 
instruction. Considered in the abstract the experimental procedure appears 
promising as a means of evaluating comparable methods of teaching, but 
when reports of studies are critically examined, a relatively large number 
appears to be seriously faulty, and when the findings of comparable studies 
are noted, inconsistencies are frequently revealed.1 This condition raises 
the question of the possibility of controlled experimentation as a means of 
evaluating methods of teaching. In order to provide a basis for an intelligent 
consideration of this question it is necessary to consider first the crucial 
difficulties of experimental research. The success of this type of research is 
conditioned by the dependability of the calculated difference as a measure 
of the effect of the change in the experimental factor. If the contribution 
of other influences is large, and especially if this contribution may be large 
enough to change the sign of the difference, it cannot be regarded as depend- 
able. Hence, we shall inquire into the several influences that may contribute 
to the calculated difference and the probable magnitude of their contri- 
butions. 


Uncontrolled Factors 


One such influence is that of uncontrolled non-experimental factors. 
When we inquire concerning the various non-experimental factors that 
should receive attention in studies of methods of teaching, it becomes 
apparent that as yet we have only fragmentary information concerning the 
identification of the factors that contribute to pupil achievement. The fol- 
lowing lists, however, are suggestive: 


I. Pupil factors 
1. General intelligence in terms of point scores, or of mental age 
2. Chronological age 
3. Previous achievement in the field of experimentation 
4. Study habits 


1 The limitation of space does not permit illustrations. The interested reader may consult 
the Review of Educational Research for October 1931, February 1932, and October 1933. The 
reviews for mathematics and the biological and physical sciences in the February 1932 number 
and the review for general methods of teaching in the October 1933 number are especially rec- 
ommended. 
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IL. Teacher factors 
1. Instructional technics 
a. Learning exercises 
b. Motivation procedures 
c. Directive procedures 
d. Diagnostic and remedial procedures 
2. Classroom-management procedures 
3. Skill in carrying out instructional technics and classroom management 
4. Zeal of the teacher with reference to experimental factor 
III. General school factors 
1. Instructional materials (textbooks, library, maps, laboratory apparatus, etc.) 
2. Time devoted to learning activity 
3. Concomitant training 
4. Size of class 
5. Size of school 
IV. Extra-school factors 
1. Participation in extracurricular activities 
2. The pupil’s home life 
3. Community interest in and attitude toward the school 


Space does not permit a review of the evidence relative to the importance 
of these factors in experimental studies of methods of teaching and hence 
only a few general comments will be attempted. Such a review is available 
elsewhere (105). The pupil factors are controlled when equivalent groups 
are secured and an investigator who forms his groups by matching pupils 
on the basis of intelligence test score and previous achievement in the field 
of the experiment, will usually secure a satisfactory degree of equivalence, 
provided his measures of these factors are reasonably accurate. Even when 
the groups are not formed by matching pupils, equivalent central tend- 
encies and variabilities, will usually be evidence of satisfactory control of 
the pupil factors considered. 

Among the teacher factors that of zeal in employing a method is espe- 
cially difficult to control. Preference for a method because of its novelty or 
because it is a current fad or has the endorsement of certain leaders, is apt 
to stimulate a teacher to unusual zeal in applying it. On the other hand if a 
teacher does not believe in a method or considers it undesirable, its appli- 
cation is likely to be indifferent. Another factor whose control is difficult is 
the skill with which a method is applied. 

The rotation technic has been employed by some experimenters as a 
means of neutralizing the effect of variations in teacher factors. When two 
teachers are employed, one for the experimental group and another for the 
control group, they may be rotated at the middle of the experimental period. 
This procedure will be successful in securing control of the teacher factors 
when each teacher is equally zealous and equally skillful in applying both 
methods of teaching. A teacher may instruct with equal skill and zeal in 
employing two different technics but it is likely that most teachers, because 
of the lack of familiarity with or a dislike for one of the procedures will 
teach with less skill and zeal in one of the groups than in the other. When 
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this occurs, the rotation technic cannot be counted on to secure control of 
the teacher non-experimental factors. 

Another plan for securing control of these factors is to have the same 
teacher instruct an experimental group and a control group. The success 
of this method depends upon the degree to which a teacher carries out the 
experimental and control instructional procedures with equal skill and zeal. 
It is difficult to conceive of a teacher being enthusiastic in the application of 
one method at nine o’clock and at eleven o’clock to be equally enthusiastic 
in applying a different method. It seems likely that eventually she will pre- 
fer one or the other of the two methods and hence will teach one class with 
more zeal than the other. 

Unless the learning time is involved in the experimental factor, the total 
number of minutes spent in study and in recitation should be the same for 
the two groups of pupils. It may be difficult to secure this condition and at 
the same time encourage pupil responsibility and initiative in learning. We 
cite as a characteristic of a good student acceptance of responsibility and a 
tendency to continue study until a satisfactory achievement is attained, but 
such a study habit is likely to interfere in an experiment to determine the 
relative merits of a forty-five minute class period and a sixty minute class 
period. 

These comments relative to the difficulty of controlling certain of the 
factors that affect learning will serve to indicate the task an experimenter 
faces. In general, it may be said that the control of non-experimental fac. 
tors is seldom completely satisfactory. The effect of failure to secure contro! 
cannot be calculated, but an experienced investigator may be able to make 
an estimate. In a number of experiments it appears that the effect has been 
large enough to change the sign of the obtained difference. 


Errors of Measurement 


The dependability of the calculated difference is also affected by errors 
in the measures of the pupil achievement taken as the dependent variable. 
Of the four types of errors, the variable errors of measurement and the 
variable errors of validity are not likely to affect the difference greatly. 
Their effect upon a mean is inversely proportional to the square root of the 
number of cases and, therefore, will not be large except in the case of smal! 
groups. In addition, a considerable portion of this effect usually cancels 
out in the subtractions made in calculating the difference in mean gains. 
Equivalent systematic errors in initial and final scores do not affect the 
mean gain and the difference is not affected when the systematic error is the 
same in the gains of the experimental group and of the control group. If the 
directions for administering the test are followed carefully, the effect of 
systematic errors of measurement is likely to be relatively small, but this 
condition should not be assumed. For example, the instruction a group of 
pupils receives may function as coaching for the test. When this occurs a 













































systematic error of measurement is introduced which will affect the differ- 
ence. 

Systematic errors of validity are more troublesome. When adequately 
defined the problem specifies the nature and scope of pupil achievement to 
be measured. Frequently the specified achievement includes more than 
skills or memorized information. It is claimed that some methods of teach- 
ing engender interests, attitudes, or other general patterns of conduct. If 
the test used does not measure directly all phases of pupil achievement 
specified by the definition of the problem, the systematic effect may be a 
matter of considerable importance. For example, experiments designed to 
determine the relative effectiveness of the individual-laboratory and lecture- 
demonstration methods of teaching a science have been criticized by point- 
ing out that the test used did not measure directly some of the outcomes 
claimed for laboratory work. In other words, it is asserted that the test used 
favored the lecture-demonstration method. If this criticism is true, the cal- 
culated difference is probably seriously affected by a systematic error of 
validity. The use of an objective test frequently means that the measure- 
ment of pupil achievement is at least partially indirect and hence the possi- 
bility of a systematic error of validity is created. Brownell (103) has dis- 
cussed at greater length the measurement of pupil achievement in experi- 
mental investigations. 





Generalization and Application of Findings 


The findings of controlled experiments have little value unless their 
application can be extended beyond the population from which they have 
been derived. The pupils involved in an experiment have been taught and 
information concerning the relative effectiveness of the two methods com- 
pared is a matter of historical interest only, unless it can be used as a basis 
in planning the instruction of other groups. In other words, experimental 
research implies generalization, and hence it is necessary to consider the 
representativeness of the groups of pupils involved with respect to the 
population or universe for which generalization is desired. If the experi- 
mental population is not representative this condition may contribute to the 
obtained difference and hence affect its dependability when considered with 
reference to the larger population or universe. 

In considering the dependability of the obtained difference with refer- 
ence to a larger population or universe it is a common practice to assume 
that the experimental group and the control group are independent random 
samples and then to restrict consideration of representativeness to the effect 
of chance in the process of such sampling. The usual method of doing this 


is to calculate probable error of the difference by means of the following 
formula: 


PEp = V PEx, + PEx, 
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The result of this calculation is then compared with the obtained difference. 
If the difference is sufficiently greater than its probable error, it is called 
statistically significant’ and this conclusion is commonly interpreted to 
mean that the sign of the difference indicates the direction of the effect of 
changing from one method to the other. In other words, if a positive dif- 
ference has been obtained by subtracting the mean gain of the control group 
from that of the experimental group, and it is shown to be statistically 
significant, this fact is interpreted to mean that the method employed in 
the experimental group is superior as an instructional procedure. If the 
difference obtained in this way is negative and statistically significant, the 
interpretation is that the method employed in the experimental group is 
inferior. 

This procedure is s subject to two criticisms. In the first place this for- 
mula for the probable error of a difference assumes that the experimental 
group and the control group are independent random samples of the uni- 
verse for which generalization is desired. These groups cannot be independ- 
ent if they are equivalent. This condition, however, merely makes the 
interpretation of the difference conservative, and hence may be regarded 
as a matter of minor importance.” In setting up an experiment an investi- 
gator is seldom free to select the pupils by a random process. Frequently 
the group is obviously not representative of the population for which 
generalization is desired. Hence, in general it is hazardous to assume that 
either the experimental or the control group is a random sample. Hence, 
the justification of the application of the probable error technic will usually 
be somewhat doubtful and under no conditions will it reveal the effect of 
bias in selecting the groups. 

The second criticism is that the procedure does not include any con- 
sideration of the effects of failure to control completely non-experimental 
factors or of data faults, except variable errors of measurement, either of 
which may be sufficiently large to give the obtained difference a sign the 
opposite of that of the net difference. Hence, it is obvious that even if a 
probable error technic is appropriate, its application cannot reveal the 
dependability of the obtained difference. 

The preceding discussion of the various causes that may contribute to 
the obtained difference should emphasize the necessity of inquiring into the 
effect of all causes before concluding that the net difference has the same 





1A difference is commonly called gs wd significant when it is equal to or greater than 
four times its probable error. The ratio PED * called the critical ratio, indicates statistical sig- 


Stiinta tteien Hee casi te a sieldhie teas AE. Whe examen conden te tathantah tw McCall's 
experimental coefficient, r78 when it is equal to or greater than 1.00. 


2The formula given above is for the difference of independent (uncorrelated) random sam- 
ples. When the samples are correlated a product term (—2ruPEy,PEy,) must be added under 
the radical. When an experimental group and a control group have been selected so that they 
are equivalent they cannot be considered a Hence, the short formula is not 
applicable. A formula for use with matched groups has been derived by Wilks (106). Lindquist 
(104) likewise has studied the significance of a difference | between matched groups. 
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sign as the obtained difference. Occasionally the obtained difference may 
be so large that the possibility of the net difference having the opposite 
sign is so remote that the inquiry may be dispensed with. Such cases, how- 
ever, are rare. The care that is frequently taken to secure a control group 
equivalent to the experimental group and the development of formulae for 
calculating the probable limits of the effects of chance and of the unreli- 
ability of test scores suggest that the findings of carefully conducted educa- 
tional experiments may be expected to be highly dependable when the 
experimental coefficient is 1.00 or greater. This implication is unfortunate. 
Frequently the obtained difference, even in a carefully conducted experi- 
ment, is not highly dependable. Before the obtained difference can be 
pronounced dependable it is necessary to give careful attention to the effect 
of failure to control non-experimental factors and to the possibility of 
systematic errors, especially those of validity. When generalization is 
desired it is necessary to consider also the representativeness of the group, 
which is usually not a random sample. 

It should be clear from the preceding discussion that experimental differ- 
ences are frequently not dependable measures of the relative effectiveness 
of the methods of teaching being compared. This conclusion suggests the 
question of the future of experimental research in this field. Are the diff- 
culties such that they cannot be overcome? Or is it likely that experimental 
technics can be improved so that dependable findings will be secured in 
wisely planned studies of methods of teaching? 


Future Needs and Problems 


It is hazardous to predict the future, but a critical examination of a large 
number of experimental studies does not induce one to give an optimistic 
answer. In fact it seems appropriate to ask if there are any best methods of 
teaching. It appears reasonable that the effectiveness of a method may be 
conditioned to such an extent by a teacher’s confidence in it and the zeal 
and skill with which she applies it that the method itself is a minor factor 
in teaching success.’ Furthermore, mechanized instruction does not repre- 
sent our ideas of good teaching. We say that the superior teacher is resource- 
ful and constantly adapts her instruction to the needs of her pupils as they 
are revealed from day to day. A method that is best today may not be best 
next week. A method that is best for one class may not be best for another. 
These hypotheses, which are supported by considerable experimental evi- 
dence, are not compatible with a list of methods ranked in order of merit. 
In other words it appears doubtful if the relative merit of comparable 
methods of teaching is a stable thing and a determination may be applicable 
only to a particular teacher and a particular teaching situation. 

This conclusion raises the question of the value of experimental studies 
of methods of teaching. If we cannot expect to determine the relative mer- 





+ This statement is not intended to apply to teaching procedures that are not compatible with 
psychological principles of learning. ; 
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its of methods, what is the value of such research? Experimental inquiry 
during recent years has added to our understanding of the teaching process. 
A number of experiments have contributed to our understanding of the 
learning process. Considerable progress has been made toward identifying 
the factors that affect learning. We have learned something of the conditions 
under which certain methods are effective. In general, it may be said that 
experimental studies have contributed to more precise and critical thinking 
about methods of teaching. Experimental inquiry is likely to be stimulating 
to the teachers participating in it and hence may be valuable as a supervi- 
sory procedure. Hence, a strong argument may be advanced in support of 
experimental studies of methods of teaching. 

It may be observed, however, that since the crucial difficulties of experi- 
mental research have been revealed, an investigator should not expect to 
receive recognition for his work unless he employs the best technics for 
dealing with these difficulties. The experimental factor should be defined 
and restricted so that the findings may be interpreted with precision. The 
nature and scope of the pupil achievement to be measured should be speci- 
fied. Attention should be given to the control of non-experimental factors, 
especially those relating to the teacher. Measuring instruments adapted to 
the requirements of the problem should be selected or constructed. The 
experiment should be continued for a period of time sufficient to reveal the 
effect of an extended application of the method. Finally, the experimenter 
should consider the dependability of the obtained difference with reference 
to the control of non-experimental factors and the possible presence of 
systematic errors of validity. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Methods of Research in School Finance 


Tue financial problem of the schools has, and has always had, two parts: 

securing the money for running the schools, and spending the money. 

Neither part of the problem can be neglected if the schools are to function 

at the highest degree of efficiency. 

In examining and appraising the financing of schools, a first matter to 
consider is whether the revenues are adequate. While it cannot be said that 
the amount of money expended is the only determinant of the efficiency of 
an institution, no one will gainsay that adequacy of revenue is a potent fac- 
tor. There is an old saying that “money makes the mare go”; likewise, it 
may be said that money makes the schools go. Schools cannot be financed 
out of the air, nor on the good wishes of their friends. Teachers must be 
paid; school buildings must be erected, operated, and repaired; supplies 
and equipment must be furnished; and many other services, materials, and 
conveniences must be provided, if the schools are to function properly, or 
at all. Needless to say, all these services, materials, and conveniences cost 
money, and the money can be secured only from the pockets of the people. 
Securing the money is, however, only one side of the financial problem; 
indeed, because of the abiding faith of the people in education and because 
of their usually abundant financial resources, it has usually been the easier 
side of the problem. After the money has been secured, it must be spent in 
the most economical way possible, and always with the aim of purchasing 
the most and the best education possible. Because of the many opportunities 
for waste—opportunities inherent in the huge size and the technical nature 
of education—the expenditure side of the financial problem of the schools 
is by far the most difficult side, and insufficient attention has been devoted 
to it by school officials and employees. 






























The Present Urgency of the Financial Problem 


Money for public purposes has never been easy to secure from the peo- 
ple; it has never been easy “to pluck the goose without making it squawk.” 
We are not lamenting this fact; we are merely citing it. Indeed, it is opined 
that the practice of the public of keeping taut its purse strings is a meri- 
torious practice. The public is being constantly bombarded for more and 
more money for innumerable purposes, and if it furnished all that was 
requested it wouldn’t be long until bankruptcy stalked the country. If pri- 
vate enterprise is to continue to thrive, the public cannot give more than a 
certain percent of its income for public purposes. The schools must be 
satisfied with their rightful share of the public’s money, and must ever 
realize that, although the providing of education is undoubtedly the most 


important function of a sompoorntio government, it is by no means the only 
function. 
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The degree of financial support of the schools is largely determined by 
business conditions. When business moves on an even keel, the financial 
support of the schools moves likewise; when business is better than aver. 
age, the financial support of the schools is likewise improved. On the other 
hand, when the business goose does not hang high—when general economic 
conditions are disjointed and the nation is in the slough of depression— 
money flows sluggishly in all channels and even the schools are affected. 
To the credit of the schools, however, and to the glory of the faith of the 
people in education, the school is among the last of the institutions to feel 
the axe of depression and the axe is laid more lightly upon it than upon 
any other institution. 

The nation, as all the world, is now passing through a severe business 
depression, one of the most devastating in history, the economists tell us. 
When we shall reach the bottom of the economic ladder, if we have not 
already arrived, and begin the inevitable climb to better times, no 
one knows. Judging from past depressions, however, the turn in events 
should not be far away, if it has not already arrived. In the meantime, the 
depression is taking its toll from the schools. Radically-curtailed school 
budgets are the rule everywhere, and in a few communities the schools 
have been required to close because of lack of revenue. This, in brief, is the 
unfortunate condition in which the schools now find themselves and defines 
the vexatious problem with which school officials and employees are con- 
fronted. 

Numerous and difficult though their problems are, this is not a time for 
school people to assume a defeatist attitude and to look upon the world 
through dark-colored glasses. It is their obligation to carry on, and, as 
always, to maintain the schools at the highest efficiency possible. Optimism 
and faith are needed rather than pessimism and cynicism. We should not 
lose sight of the fact that such periods of economic disturbance as that 
through which the world is now passing have occurred many times before, 
and that the nation and its schools have surmounted all difficulties and 
moved on to loftier heights; we are not entering another “Dark Ages” of 
several centuries of duration, nor has the world gone into a hopeless tail- 
spin. It is in times of stress, especially, that lessons are learned which 
fructify abundantly in better times. In times of stress we are forced to 
appraise more critically our practices and to place first things first. “Sweet 
are the uses of adversity.” 


Contributions of Past Research 


Remembrance that the financial problem has been ever present with 
school officials and employees, that the problem has always been especially 
urgent during business depressions, and that the problem has always been 
successfully met, should give school officials and employees greater cour- 
age in facing the same problem today. In fact, the problem should be faced 
with greater courage and hope today than ever before because we know 
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more about the problem and ways of attacking it than ever before; experi- 
ence and research have provided that knowledge. 

Regarding the lessons of experience, little need be said. Suffice it to say 
that the lamp of experience still remains the best guide to the future. It is 
apparent, though, that experience may be static or progressive, and that for 
progress a stimulant is needed. It is the function of research to provide facts 
which can be used in improving experience and in making it more pro- 
gressive. 

During the last two or three decades research activities in school admin- 
istration have moved apace and probably in no area have they moved more 
rapidly than in school finance. They have moved especially rapidly dur- 
ing the last decade, the impetus being given first by the business depression 
of 1920-21 and second by the business depression of 1929 to date. Times of 
financial stress—times fecund with economic problems—seem to stimulate 
research activities in school finance. The last severe business depression in 
this country began in 1920 and lasted until 1921. The schools then faced a 
critical financial situation as they face today. The result was the calling 
forth of the research energies of school people and interested citizens every- 
where. The Educational Finance Inquiry (109) was born under those con- 
ditions, and during its short life it made a lasting contribution to our 
understanding of the financing of the schools. It was the first nation-wide 
survey of school finance. Moreover, that inquiry was no doubt largely 
responsible for giving research in school finance a tremendous stimulus 
during the succeeding years. 

A similar survey of school finance has recently been under way, namely, 
the National Survey of School Finance, which went forward from July 1, 
1931, to November 1, 1932. Realizing, no doubt, the importance of educa- 
tion, the dependence of it upon proper financing, and the financial stress 
of the schools, the 71st Congress, in 1931, directed the Secretary of the 
Interior, through the Office of Education, to make a survey of school finance, 
for which not more than $350,000 was to be expended. Congress appro- 
priated $50,000 to be expended during the first year of the survey, but 
because of budgetary difficulties failed to continue the appropriation 
beyond the first year. Because of lack of funds, which caused the untimely 
demise of this survey, it was possible to salvage only three volumes (108, 
110, 111) of the projected series of reports. 

Among the most valuable volumes of each of these surveys were the 
bibliographies. The first (107) included all of the research on school 
finance up to 1923. The second (108) included all of the research from 
1923 to 1931. Comparing the bibliographies, it is interesting to see the 
rapid development of research in school finance during the last decade; 
probably greater progress in research in school finance has been made dur- 
ing the last decade than during all previous decades. For example, the first 
bibliography listed only a few doctoral dissertations—those of Cubberley, 
Strayer, Elliott, and Swift, whereas the last bibliography listed dozens of 
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dissertations on practically every phase of school finance; in addition 
the last bibliography listed hundreds of less intensive studies on scores o{ 
problems in school finance. Although these studies have probably not yet 
given the final answer to any problem, they have provided much valuable 
information which is now affecting, and will continue to affect, theory and 
practice. They have improved our knowledge of such problems as those 
involved in securing revenue, equalization of educational opportunity, 
indebtedness, and financial accounting. 


Type of Research Needed 


It has just been stated that the last few years have seen a tremendous 
development of research in school finance and that this research has been 
of incalculable benefit in helping to solve the general financial problem 
of the schools. The problem, however, is not yet solved, and perfection is 
far from being realized, perhaps never will be realized. In the next suc. 
ceeding paragraphs we shall venture to point out two large shortcomings 
of past research in school finance and to indicate the line of progress for 
the future. 

First, research of a more practical nature is needed, research which wil! 
contribute to the solution, or at least to a better understanding, of the more 
urgent problems relating to the financing of the schools. In spite of the 
fact that it has been of great benefit in providing pertinent information 
and in helping to point to a valid conclusion, much of the former researc) 
in school finance has not realized its potentialities because it was not 
directed at the solution of the large problems; much of it has been done in 
a perfunctory and mechanical manner, and charity must be exercised when 
it is labelled research. Too much of it has consisted of the collection of 
isolated facts, which, although they may be interesting, possess little prac- 
tical value because they are not integrated with other facts and are not 
focused upon the solution of a vital problem. Too much of it has been of a 
general survey nature only and designed for propaganda—propaganda 
designed usually to secure more money. For example, the problem of 
determining the best bases on which state aid should be distributed has been 
a perplexing problem ever since state aid has been distributed, yet the prob: 
lem has never been attacked in a sufficiently intensive, exhaustive, and 
scholarly manner; the same comment could be made for many other prob- 


lems—problems complex enough and numerous enough to challenge edu. 


cational Solomons for years to come (110). 


Second, better technics of research are needed for ascertaining what is _ 


good practice and what is bad practice, and those technics must be more 
intelligently applied. Furthermore, we must have a better concept of what 
is meant by good practice and by bad practice. On only a few practices do 
we know what is good and what is bad; through experience and research 
we have come to believe that certain practices are better than others, but 
we do not know how much better. Helpful though the knowledge may be, it 
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does not suffice to know that certain practices are better than certain others 
—we must try assiduously to ascertain the best practice. Furthermore, we 
have the obligation of ascertaining which practice is best for each situation, 
and we must ever remember that each situation is partly unlike every other 
situation. Since different situations present different problems, best prac- 
tice for every situation cannot be determined by formulae, as certain inves- 
tigators have complacently assumed. 

The best practice can only be determined by ascertaining what is best 
for the pupil in relation to cost. That is the final test, and it cannot be 
answered by authority and mere opinion. It can only be answered through 
experimentation and the interpretation of the results of research by means 
of a sound and tested philosophy of education. For example, whether fiscal 
independence is better than fiscal dependence must be determined in the 
final analysis by benefits to pupil in relation to cost; likewise, whether men 
' teachers are better than women teachers, whether state aid for special proj- 
ects is better than general aid, whether classes should be larger or smaller, 
whether consolidated schools are better than one-teacher schools, whether 
there should be a large or a small amount of state supervision of funds 
granted to local communities, whether a certain method of teaching is 
better than other methods, whether 50 or 75 percent or some other percent 
of the total school budget should go for teachers’ salaries, whether class- 
room supervision really pays, and whether a county clerk would be better 
than several local clerks for the rural school districts, must be determined 
by benefits to pupil in relation to cost. 

In brief, research in school finance in the future must take greater 
account of causal relations than it has in the past. It must undertake to 
ascertain the relation between cause and effect; and by “effect” is meant 
the effect upon pupil accomplishments. In the past, three methods of trying 
to ascertain the best practice have been employed. We shall briefly describe 
and criticize each of these. 

Probably the chief method of determining the best practice has been to 
rate it according to average practice. In using this method the assumption 
is that “the middle of the road is the safest place in which to walk.” It can- 
not be safely assumed, though, that average practice is the best practice 
and that it should consequently be patterned after by every school and 
school system. Local needs should determine the practice for a particular 
school or school system to follow and not what another school or school 
system is doing. To know the average practice has the advantage of making 
us more aware of our own practice and should stimulate us to study our 
practice to ascertain whether it is as efficient as it should be; but what is 
does not necessarily determine what ought to be. 

A second method of ascertaining the best practice is by means of statis- 
tical correlations. It should be kept in mind, contrary to the belief of some 
students, that a correlation does not necessarily prove a causal relation. For 
example, the writer found in a study which he made a few years ago that 
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there was a very high correlation between the reading proclivities of the 
people of the various states and the efficiency of the school systems of thos 
states; in fact, the correlation was above .90. In undertaking to interpre: 
this high correlation it was tempting to conclude that an efficient schoo! 
system made more avid readers, that good schools were the cause and reai. 
ing avidity was the result; but the facts did not justify that final conclusion, 
because we did not know the influence of other factors. 

The third method of determining best practice has been by means o/ 
majority opinion. Regarding this method it is worth remarking that 
majority opinion,even the opinion of the so-called experts, cannot determine 
the best practice; unfortunately many research students assume that such 
opinion is infallible when, as a matter of fact, the opinion of the experts 
has often been proved fallacious. Such opinion provides interesting, and no 
doubt worthwhile, information but it cannot take the place of objective and 
tested information. This more objective and tested information must come 
from experimentation, from a careful measuring of the relation between 
cause and effect. 

To correct the situation just described, namely, that research students in 
school finance work largely without purpose and plan and employ inefficient 
methods of research, two steps should be taken. In the first place, research 
students must sense the large and urgent problems and secure the training 
and courage which will qualify them and stimulate them to attack those 
problems. In addition to knowing methods and technics of research in 
school finance the student of school finance must have a broad and balanced 
perspective. Without this perspective he cannot properly interpret his data 
and formulate a constructive program; without it he would be as futile as 
Hamlet on the stage without the other actors. The research student must see 
problems and facts in their relationships with other problems and facts; 
every area of learning is as broad as civilization. Knowledge of the organi: 
zation and administration of schools will not suffice for the student o/ 
school finance; he must be informed on facts of economics, sociology, and 
other related fields. 





In the second place, an organization and integration of the research 


energies of various workers should be effected, to the end that all! dats 


which are necessary for the solution of the problem selected for attack may | _ 


be secured. Most of the problems of school finance are too large to be solved 
by one research student. To secure the largest benefit from research each 
research worker must be aided by many other research workers; and each 
must know not only what he is to do, but also how his labors will coordinate 
with the labor of other students. In order that this coordination may be 
effected it would seem advisable to have a national clearing house for edu: 
cational research; possibly the American Educational Research Association 
could provide such a clearing house. 
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CHAPTER VII 
Technics Used in School Building Surveys 


In the material which follows, there is given a running description with 
some appraisal of the technics commonly used in school building surveys. 
This material is arranged under the following eight headings: the growth 
and character of the community, type of school organization, school popu- 
lation, evaluation of the school plant, utilization of the school plant, school 
building needs, determination of room requirements, and financial ability 
of the district to provide for the recommended program. These are discussed 
in this same order. 


Growth and Character of the Community 


The necessary and first considerations in the survey of a school system 
are: the study of the population, the estimates of its changes over the period 
included by the survey, and an analysis of its present and probable future 
industrial life. The population of a community may increase by density or 
by expansion. The increased density of the population in a particular area 
is conditioned by the number of vacant building lots suitable for residential 
purposes and the tendency toward the erection of multiple-family or apart- 
ment houses. Since one of the chief functions of a school building survey is 
the location of new sites, it is necessary to consider the probable direction 
of the expansion, keeping in mind that the aggressiveness of the develop- 
mental organizations is a most potent factor in determining direction of 
growth. 

The importance of arriving at the best estimate of the future population 
of a given school district is, of course, self-evident. Among the methods 
which may be used in computing population forecasts are the following: 


. Pearl’s Formula 

. Mill's Formula 

. Compound Interest Formula 

. The Straight Line Regression Method 

. Anti-logarithmic Method 

. Link Relative Method 

. United States Census Bureau Method 

. Forecasts made by the Bell Telephone Company 


CONAN wONe 


Of these methods, the Bell Telephone figures are perhaps the most usable, 
for they do not depend on a single method, but make use of a number of 
technics, including actual field analysis of the area in question. Also, since 
these estimates are to serve as the basis for the extension of telephone facili- 
ties, they tend to be uniformly conservative. 

It is the writer’s judgment that it is better to underestimate population 
than to overestimate it. By erecting flexible types of buildings, additions can 
easily be made if needed, but if a school district has its money invested in 
school buildings not needed, little can be done about it. 
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In addition to the population as such, there are certain other factors to 
be given consideration in studying the growth and character of a com. 
munity. Among these are: 


1. The residential building permits, together with their distribution, and number 
of families for which they afford accommodation. 

2. The number and distribution of births and deaths. 

3. The size of families by wards of the city. 

4. The increase in the number of voters registered by precincts. 


5. The distribution of the population as shown by the enumeration districts of the 
federal census. 

6. The changing distribution of population by age groups. 

7. Sanborn maps which show the size, type, kind, use, and location of each building 
in the city. ; 

8. Increase in service connections by public utilities, such as telephones, gas, elec. 
tric light, and water. In the use of these it should be observed that the number js 
affected by an increasing proportion of the population availing themselves of these con. 
veniences, as well as an actual increase in population. 


Various studies have been made of the validity of these measures wit) 
varying results. In general these factors are indicative rather than con. 
clusive. 

Some analysis of the composition of the present population is also essen- 
tial. This is especially true in communities having race segregation in the 
public schools or in communities having a relatively high percentage of 
foreign-born peoples. In the latter, it has been found that the proportion o/ 
the total school population enrolled in the high schools is considerably |ess 
than in communities having a high percentage of native-born residents. 

As already noted, it is essential to take into account the industrial and 
commercial life of the community. One of the important items in this is the 
type of industry, that is, diversified or single. Communities having diver. 
sified types of industry are less affected by periods of depression than are 
communities dependent largely on a single industry. Account should also 
be taken of the type of product from the point of view of the present and 
probable future demand for it. 

The direction of the industrial development is conditioned, particular!) 
in heavy types of industries, by the available trackage facilities. It is we'! 
known, of course, that the manufacturing section of a community is nea 
the railroads. Since there are few if any children in sections given over to 
heavy-type industry, it is necessary to take this factor into account. The 
rapid increase in motor trucking has given the lighter types of industries 
greater freedom so they may be found in sections some distance from rail- 
roads where land is cheaper. Most cities of 50,000 population and above 
have zoning restrictions which largely determine the character of the grow!! 
in various sections of the community. The importance of these to a schoo! 
building survey is of course obvious. 

Among the sources from which information on the population and indus 
trial life of a community can be secured are: the federal Bureau of the 
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Census, federal Department of Commerce, local department of vital sta- 
tistics, the city building department, public utility offices, and the Sanborn 
maps. These maps are made by the Sanborn Map Company of Chicago, and 
are generally found in communities of 3000 population or more. 


Type of School Organization 


The importance of a statement of policy with respect to the type of school 
organization is at once apparent. Whether the schools of a given com- 
munity shall operate on an eight-four, a six-three-three, or six-six type of 
organization is a problem for the board of education to determine. This 
decision on the part of the board of education is well illustrated by the 
following action of the board of education of the city of Detroit just pre- 
vious to launching an $18,000,000 building program in 1919: 


l. That the educational needs of children in the kindergarten and the first six 
grades be met by building large elementary schools with auditoriums and gym- 
nasiums planned definitely to satisfy the requirements of the “platoon” or dupli- 
cate form of organization. 


2. That the pupils of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades be provided for in large 
intermediate schools built to house at least 1200 pupils and equipped to care for 
the needs of three groups of pupils: 

(a) Those who are certain to continue their studies in the high school. 

(b) Those who are certain to leave school as soon as the compulsory law will 
permit. 

(c) Those whose future in school is uncertain. 

3. That children of grades ten, eleven, and twelve be provided for in cosmopolitan 
high schools equipped to meet the physical, social, intellectual, and vocational 
needs of various types of pupils. 


The necessity for such a declaration of policy is essential when one con- 
siders the effect which different types of organization have on the school 
building needs. Take, for example, the eight-four organization as compared 
with the six-three-three type. In the first case the elementary schools must 
be designed to accommodate the first eight grades, while in the second, only 
six grades. Moreover, in the first type of organization there are only two 
divisions in the school system while in the second there are three distinct 
types of schools. Similar differences are found when one examines the 
building requirements needed to accommodate either one of these two 
types as compared with the six-six, or some other form of organization. 

In case no formal action is taken by the board of education, the survey 
staff must assume a certain type and plan the program accordingly. In 
some cases it may be desirable to develop a separate building program for 
more than one type of organization, showing for each the requirement and 
estimated cost. This allows the board of education to make the final decision 
on the organization to be used. 


School Population 


_ Among the steps taken in the analysis of school population, the follow- 
ing are the most common: 
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1. A study of the school enrolment by grades over a period of ten to twenty year 


in order to get trends of increase in total enrolment as well as in the different divisions of 
into which the system is divided. The shifting in the proportions found in the differen: 
divisions is well illustrated by the figures for the state of Ohio. On June 30, 1903, 93 . 
percent of the total enrolment of the state was in the elementary schools, which at that al 
time included all below the ninth grade, and 7 percent of the total enrolment was in the m 
high schools. On June 14, 1933, or thirty years later, the distribution showed 66.1 per. di 
cent in the elementary schools and 33.9 percent in junior and senior high schools. di 
2. A comparison of the total population with the school enrolment by decades {o; on 
a thirty- or forty-year period to get trends on the relationship between total population 
and the number enrolled in the public schools. This relationship, which in the main 
does not show a wide variation, may be utilized in forecasting the school enrolment. th 
3. A study of non-public schools and their probable future program. This is impor. pt 
tant since the proportion of the total school enrolment found in non-public schools al 
varies from zero to as much as 50 to 60 percent. Furthermore, many non-public schools e 
have been forced to close during the past three years, thereby sharply increasing the ‘ 
public school enrolment. = 
4. A comparison of the ratio between enrolment and enumeration over a period of m 
years. The more stringent compulsory school laws recently enacted tend, of course, to in 
increase this ratio. 





5. Consideration of the effect which the possibilities of expansion of the area of the 
school district may have on the school population. 

6. Finally, on the basis of the estimated total population, the past growth in schoo! 
enrolment, and the other factors already outlined, the final estimates of future schoo! 
population together with distribution among the divisions recommended for the schoo! 
system are made. 


Evaluation of the School Plant 


After the estimates on the school population and its distribution have 
been made, the next logical step in the development of a school building 
survey is the evaluation of the school buildings included in the system. 
Experience has taught that the use of a standard score card, semi-objective 
in character, is most satisfactory in ascertaining the worth of the buildings 
for instructional purposes. The results obtained from their application are 
also ‘very effective in the presentation of the survey findings. The score 
cards most commonly used for different types of school buildings are: 





1. For one-teacher school buildings, Butterworth School Building and Score Cari 
(113). 

2. For graded elementary schools, the Strayer-Engelhardt Score Card for Elementar) 
School Buildings (120) and the Stevenson-Ashbaugh Score Card for Elementar) 
School Buildings (119). 

3. For junior high school buildings, the Strayer-Engelhardt Score Card for Junior 
High School Buildings (122) and the Arnold-Holy Score Card for Evaluating 
Junior High School Buildings (115). 

4. For senior high school buildings, the Strayer-Engelhardt Score Card for High 
School Buildings (121). ' 








In applying these score cards, it is desirable to have at least three indi- 
viduals score each building. The writer believes that the most satisfactory 
method is to have these individuals score the building together, since each 
individual then gets the benefit of the observations of the group. 
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In the presentation of the data on the evaluation of the plant, a number 
of methods are used. Among these are a comparison of the total scores 
allotted each building with the standard score by means of bar graphs, the 
amount of play space per pupil as contrasted with the commonly accepted 
minimum standard, graphic representation of the scores on the major sub- 
divisions of the score card for each of the buildings, and the arbitrary 
division of maximum scores into good, fair, poor, and unsatisfactory or 
some other descriptive terms. 

The statement is frequently made that a school building scoring less 
than 500 on a score card of 1000 points is unsatisfactory for school pur- 
poses. Due to the very large number of items making up the total score 
allotted to a building, it does not follow that two buildings scoring 500 
each are of equal value. It is generally true, however, that a building scor- 
ing less than 500 is in such condition that it does not warrant the outlay of 
money needed for major repairs or alterations. In general, buildings scor- 
ing less than this amount are not suitable for school use for more than a 
five- to ten-year period. 

Although some attention is given to seating equipment in the standard 
score cards, it is not commensurate with the importance of this facility. 
Rather extensive research has been made of public school seating, practi- 
cally all of which reveals an almost total disregard of this important 
function. 

In connection with the West Virginia State survey (116:124-60), a study 
was made under the direction of Bennett of the 12,340 seats in the Charles- 
ton public schools. The actual checking was done by the physical education 
staif of the schools who found among other things that seats were too high 
for from 56 percent to 97 percent of the pupils in different divisions of the 
school system, desks too high for 87 percent of the elementary pupils, seats 
too deep in 30 percent of the desks and practically all the chairs, and bad 
posture observed in 51 percent of the pupils, a large majority of whom 
were boys. In Grand Rapids, Michigan, where a similar survey was made, 
the same unsatisfactory conditions were found. 


Utilization of School Buildings 


In addition to an appraisal of the school buildings, it is essential to 
make some analysis of the actual use to which they are being put. Morphet 
(117) made the outstanding study in this field. Two measures were applied 
in this study, room utilization and pupil-station utilization. The former 
applies to room usage without regard to capacity, whereas the second relates 
capacity to the number of pupils making use of a room. For example, under 
the first, a room of 40 capacity used by ten pupils during a period would 
be given 100 percent room utilization, but only 25 percent station utiliza- 
tion. Just what constitutes satisfactory room and station use is a matter of 
| judgment. Obviously in small schools, particularly where the room sizes 
are uniform, as is too often true, little can be done to increase the pupil- 
station use. Prevailing opinion, as the writer interprets it, is that room use 
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ought to approximate 85 percent and pupil station use from 50 to 70 per. 
cent, depending. on the size of the school. A careful analysis of many 
buildings thought to be overcrowded has revealed very low room and pup 
station use. This fact makes apparent at once the importance of this analysis 
as one of the determining factors in arriving at the actual school building 
needs. 


School Building Needs 


Thus far the community, the school organization, the school population, 
and the school plant and its utilization have been studied. The next step is 
to determine the school buildings needed to house the estimated enro). 
ment, according to the predicted population and its distribution. In doing 
this, of course, the maximum use must be made of the present buildings and 
equipment. This means that their capacity must be determined in order to 
know how much additional room will be needed. Just when a building is 
overcrowded, particularly junior and senior high school buildings, where 
the classes move about, is most difficult to determine, but in general the 
criterion of this condition should be the point at which additional pupils 
decrease instructional efficiency. The writer knows a high school built for 
an enrolment not to exceed 1800, yet for two years cared for 2900 without 
a noticeable decrease of efficiency, according to the principal and his admin. 
istrative staff. 

In locating new buildings in the ultimate plant, the size and availabilit, 
of new sites and the distance which pupils should be required to walk are 
especially important. It is pretty generally agreed that an elementary site 
should contain from three to five acres, a junior high school site should 
contain from eight to ten acres, and a senior high school site should contain 
from ten to twenty acres, depending on the size of the school. In their loca- 
tion, non-contributing areas such as cemeteries, parks, and playgrounds 
must be taken into account, while in cities having zoning ordinances, cog- 
nizance must be taken of the designated use of each section of the city. 
Just how far children might be expected to walk to school cannot be defi. 
nitely determined. The state laws on the distance which a pupil must be from 
school before transportation will be provided by the district are indicative 
of the judgment of the law makers. Although most of these specify one and 
one-half miles as a minimum, the distances used in most building survey: 
are much less. These standards arc in general as follows: an elementary 
school should serve an area of one-half mile radius, a junior high schoo! 
one mile, and a senior high school from one and one-half to two miles. The 
size of the school units will be conditioned by these standards, the density 
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of the population, and the proportion of the total population enrolled in the | 


public schools. 

The very rapid increase in motor traffic has made it necessary to locate 
schools so that the minimum number of children shall be required to cross 
the more congested streets and intersections. A most helpful method of 
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doing this, particularly in larger communities, is to “spot” the location of 
trafic injuries and fatalities occurring to children of school age. Such a 
map serves not only in locating new buildings, but in making district 
boundary lines as well. 

From a consideration of these factors, definite specific sieditaeiibiataes, 
covering both the immediate and future needs of the community for new 
sites, site additions, new buildings, building additions and alterations 
together with estimated costs of the entire program are made. 


Determination of Room Requirements 


Recommendations concerning room requirements generally indicate the 
number of rooms for elementary schools and the pupil capacity in junior 
and senior high schools. Since the degree to which a school building serves 
its intended purpose is so largely contingent on providing the right type and 
amount of space for each activity, too little emphasis has, in the writer’s 
judgment, been given to this factor. Too often the matter has been left to 
architects and others not familiar with educational procedure to determine 
this distribution. The two chief published studies in this field are those by 
Packer (118) and Anderson (112). In both of these studies formulae have 
been developed which, when applied to a given program, indicate the num- 
ber and kinds of rooms required for adequate housing. In addition to these, 
an unpublished study by W. K. Wilson is being successfully applied by the 
Division of Schoolhouse Planning of the New York Department of Educa- 
tion, from which source information concerning it can be secured. The 
importance of this aspect of a school building program needs, in the writer’s 
judgment, much more emphasis than it has thus far received. 


Financial Ability of the District and the Recommended Program 


The financial ability of the district should now be studied and the esti- 
mated cost of the recommended program should be incorporated in the 
financial program. In this analysis two types of comparisons are generally 
made, namely, those with a group of communities of similar size and char- 
acter, and comparison of certain financial items over a period of years in 
the district being studied. 

One of the most effective means of stimulating a satisfactory response 
to the financial proposals by the electorate is comparisons with other com- 
munities. Items which may be included in such comparisons are: 


. Taxable wealth per inhabitant. 

. Taxable wealth per pupil enrolled. 

. Tax rate in mills per dollar for school purposes. 
. Tax rate in mills per dollar for all purposes. 

. Percent which school tax rate is of total tax rate. 
. Indebtedness for schools per $1000 of wealth. 


- Bonded indebtedness for purposes other than schools, per $1000 of wealth. 
- Value of school plant per pupil enrolled. 
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9. Percent which indebtedness for schools is of value of school plant. 
10. Current expenditures per pupil enrolled. 
11. Expenditures for operating expenses for schools per $1000 of wealth. 


In the second group of comparisons certain financial items within the 
district are studied over a period of years, the length of which is frequently 
conditioned by the available data. Among these are the total taxable wealth 
and the wealth per pupil enrolled, the tax levy for school purposes and for 
all purposes, the proportion of the total tax rate going for school pur. 
poses, the school bonded debt as compared with the municipal debt and the 
current expenditures per pupil in both elementary and high schools. In 
addition to these comparisons, a careful analysis of the present bonded debt 
for each year until entirely liquidated, together with the relation which the 
present bonded debt bears to the legal bonding capacity of the district, is 
made. From the data presented in this section and the preceding ones, there 
should come the most important table of the survey, namely the recom. 
mended financial program. 

The table should give the principal and interest payments on the present 
bonded debt by years until liquidated, the annual principal and interest 
payments on each of the proposed bond issues, the total annual principal 
and interest payments for both the present and proposed bond issues, the 
estimated tax duplicate by years, and the millage levy based on the esti. 
mated tax duplicates necessary to carry the proposed program. 

In addition to the seven basic factors outlined, there is the final prob- 
lem of selling the program to the community. Since, however, the tech- 
nics of the problem involve the whole field of school publicity, it does 
not seem advisable to attempt a discussion of them here. 

In conclusion, some cautions should be pointed out in the use of the sur- 
vey method of research in the field of school buildings. The projecting of 
a school building program is, of course, based on the estimated future 
needs of the community. In the formulation of these estimates, a large body 
of material is gathered but even with the most complete data available, there 
is the element of probability. No board of education should, therefore, 
blindly follow a school building survey extending over a five- to twenty-year 
period, but before authorizing any expenditure for capital outlay as recom. 
mended in the report, should carefully check to see if any unexpected 
changes have come about in the development of the community. A strik- 
ing example of this was found in the St. Louis survey (114). A tract of 155 
acres of open territory was zoned as residential and on the basis of this 
zoning and certain other factors, an elementary site was recommended 
adjacent to this tract. In less than two months the whole situation changed. 
A large industrial corporation bought this tract and some other property 
nearby as the location of a plant which would ultimately employ about 
25,000 men. This resulted in the Zoning Commission changing this area 
from first residential to unrestricted industrial classification. These changes. 
of course, made it necessary to recast not only the recommendations affect: 
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ing the tract but others relating to junior and senior high school needs in 
that section of the city. 

Changes in educational policy and method affecting size of class, course 
of study, size of units and type of organization should also be considered 
in their relation to the recommendations contained in a school building 
survey. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Research through Educational Tests 


Tue educational test movement, scarcely two decades old, may be said to 
have gone through three stages which may be described as the curiosity 
stage, the inspection stage, and the action stage. In the beginning, interest in 
the new tests was limited primarily to how they worked and why. Teachers 
and students trying out this new device, often either highly skeptical or 
unduly enthusiastic, like boys with fire-crackers, were concerned chiefly in 
discovering “what would happen”. Naturally, little of consequence could 
happen from such use of tests. 

The second or inspection phase of testing may be seen in the survey 
movement in which the chief use of tests was in connection with state and 
city surveys carried on by universities and other agencies. The standard 
test quickly was recognized as a sharp instrument for appraisal. In city and 
state surveys no more effective means has yet appeared to reveal educational 
status than the standardized educational test. 

The third phase of the testing movement might be called the action stage 
in the sense that it is marked by serious attempts to outline an educational! 
program in the light of results revealed by tests. While much educationa! 
testing is still in the second stage and some even in the first stage, the chief 
present emphasis is undoubtedly on the third phase. Genuine improvement 
of instruction based on test results has far-reaching implications and is 
largely responsible for the present almost universal activity in changing 
and revising courses of study. If one were to summarize the chief effect of 
the testing movement to date, one of the major contentions should rightly 
be that it has resulted in a consciousness of actual individual differences 
in pupils unrecognized or largely ignored before. The natural result of this 
conviction has been a movement away from traditional rigidity and toward 
flexibility and variety, in courses, in programs, in types of administration. 
and in equipment. 

Moreover, the social upheavals which mark the present decade have led 
to a new and compelling emphasis on educational and vocational guidance 
in a broader sense of that term than in the past. Indeed in the more pro- 
gressive schools it probably is true that the broad guidance function is now 
considered as important as the training function. Such testing programs as 
are under way in Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Providence, Baltimore, the 
Educational Records Bureau of New York, the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, and in other places, are planned not only for the improvement of 
instruction but for their guidance implications. Such programs, says Wood' 


are based upon two important changes in professional consciousness: (1) a more 
adequate appreciation of the facts of individual differences, a more confident view o! 


1A paper read before a special meeting of the National Education Association in Minne- 
apolis, February 28, 1933. Most of the materiai in this paper was published in the February, 


1933, issue of the Review of Educational Research (129 :6-20, 62). 
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their compatibility with disciplinary and social ideas, and a more hopeful interpreta- 
tion of their educational implications; and (2) a growing realization that social changes 
and the imminent new deal in economic life demand a new deal in the curriculum and 
the abandonment of many traditions maintained at least in part by vested interests and 
professional inertia. 


We have begun to realize that the mere discovery of individual differences 
is not sufficient to improve education. We are learning that we must study 
and measure these differences as emphasized in living individuals and 
ascertain what they mean in terms of curriculum, teaching method, and 
aspirations of individual pupils. Meanwhile, during the past decade con- 
siderable progress has been made in the improvement of tests and their 
related technic. Knowledge of the nature and statistical implications of 
tests has spread rapidly throughout the nation. Following Thorndike’s An 
Introduction to the Theory of Mental and Social Measurements (130) in 
1913, a score or more of volumes on the technic of test construction and 
testing programs have appeared, and hundreds of studies, articles, and 
similar items of literature have been printed.* 


Major Strategy vs. Minor Tactics 


In a consideration of the significance of educational tests in methods of 
research, it seems to us, at least, that we have come to a point where the 
first consideration must be what Wood (129:5) has aptly termed “major 
strategy as opposed to minor tactics”. Improvement in the tests themselves, 
important though it be, is less important than the development of a 
rational philosophy in using them. Such a philosophy must be based first 
of all on a consideration of what the school should attempt to do for the 
pupil, and secondly, on the nature and limitations of the means at our 
disposal. 

The major items that require attention are: 


1. The development of a theory of testing that conceives of the task of educating 
each pupil as a process of guidance, in its broadest sense, quite as much as one 
of training. 

. The development of comparable systems for recording test results—integrated 
with all other available information—so devised that they will reveal in universally 
comparable units the cumulative educational history of every pupil. 

. The development of more adequate tests so constructed that they will yield more 
valid measures of the entire range of educational objectives, but above all in 
sufficient numbers of forms so that comparable results may be obtained over a 
period of years. 


These are in reality but phases of the single broad concept of educational 
guidance. It is contended that the essential business of the school is to dis- 
cover for each child what he can learn, and what will be worthwhile for 
him to attempt to learn. This can only be done through discovering his 
capacities, his strengths, his weaknesses, and his power of growth. No 
magic oracle is at hand to answer these questions. The complex machinery 


A bibliography of 467 titles appears in the February, 1933, issue of the Review of Educa- . 
tional Research (129). 
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of present-day schools with their teachers, courses of study, devices for 
teaching, are our current method of accomplishing this purpose. Of all our 
devices for discovering abilities, the standard test ranks first. But unless 
tests are utilized intelligently, unless more adequate and comparable tests 
appear, and unless well planned long time programs of testing are substi- 
tuted for the spasmodic opportunistic testing, which is far too common, we 
shall fail to capitalize our most promising instrument of research, and tests 
may fall into disrepute. 

In the rush to utilize tests many worthless or even vicious results have 
been achieved quite as certainly as useful results. Tests and test procedures 
have naturally followed tradition. The old school examinations, college 
entrance examinations, and examinations for the passing or failing of stu. 
dents have been the pattern. The new type tests have been taken on for the 
most part as a new tool (of supposed superiority) to carry on the same old 
functions. But leaders in the testing field are challenging the whole theory 
underlying such procedures as there is evidence to show that it is based on 
questionable assumptions. Consider a single case, the traditional final exam. 
ination. No single examination or standardized test as yet has been devised 
that can yield a true appraisal of a student’s achievement in any course. 
The old institution of “cramming” alone is far too apt to defeat its purpose. 
But more serious still is the vicious theory that passing or failing is to be 
based on a single nervous ordeal such as a final test. 

What the school should be interested in is the discovery and development 
of each pupil’s actual, not artificial, strengths and weaknesses, as cumu- 
latively revealed over a long time period. Indeed it is to be hoped that 
entrance examinations, finals, and all such may early be entirely replaced 
by cumulative records based on comparable measurements taken, more or 
less continuously, throughout a student’s school career, or if vestiges of 
finals and entrance examinations must remain, that they be but single 
unemphasized links in the longer chain of evidence which tells the actual 
story. If any tenet of guidance has been established, is it not that the way 
toward success lies in the development of strengths rather than weaknesses’ 
Yet who shall estimate the time, energy, and wealth that is annually being 
squandered through requiring students to take and retake school subjects 
in which they are excelled after all their efforts by 70 to 99 percent of their 
competitors? Too often we as teachers tend to assume that credit must as 
a matter of course be arrogated to ourselves if our pupil “shows growth” i 
the particular thing we are attempting to teach him, blind to the fact that 
that growth may be so infinitesimal and achieved at such cost as to make it 
not only imminently profitless but pernicious—if it can be shown that the 
same time and energy spent in more hopeful directions will yield truly 
meaningful results. 

The fact that we have set up an array of subjectmatter that we refer to as 
‘minimum essentials” or “required courses” or “entrance requirements” 
does not condone our blind attempts to cram unsuitable subjectmatter into 
heads which cannot take it. Is it not time that we should bring whatever 
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resources we possess to bear in more effective ways on the broader aspects 
of guidance, i.e., upon discovering what pupils can learn? 

More than ever before the school today is called upon to be the daytime 
parent and guardian of its pupils. Parents justifiably turn to the school as 
the major agency for counsel and direction in dealing with the educational 
development of their children. From the first day in kindergarten through 
primary, intermediate, junior and senior high school grades, child and 
parent come in increasing degree to the school for guidance in providing 
that education which shall result in the best possible mental and physical 
welfare of the child. If we are to discover the real capacities of our pupils, 
and if we hope to do anything about it we must devise more effective ways 
of utilizing, of synthesizing our knowledge of each pupil’s capacities. 
Present-day school records are too frequently a miscellany of meager unre- 
lated items expressed in uncomparable terms. Yielding to the notion that 
teachers must not spend time in recording results since their function is to 
teach, we frequently lose what we have gained in the attempt to learn the 
real characteristics of students and thus to guide them intelligently through 
their school career. The fault is not with the teachers but with our failure 
first to grasp the significance of adequate records, and second, our failure 
to provide effective means for accomplishing this purpose. 

A system of adequate cumulative records, giving the educational life 
story for every child—year after year—in recurring, comparable, meaning- 
ful terms, based on scientifically constructed measurements, together with 
vital items of personal history, intelligently used, has potentialities which 
have as yet been scarcely touched. We have too long been content to give 
our attention to the minor tactics of diagnosing individual weaknesses. 
Important as these are, there are major issues of even greater portent. 
What shall it profit us if by stint of terrific effort and many failures, a stu- 
dent finally passes a subject which by that very fact proclaims it as his 
weakness, if we have failed to discover his strengths, and thus have omitted 
developing in him that in which he really gives promise of excellence? 

Education which lays any claim to providing intelligent guidance and 
which hopes to rest even partially on scientific bases must use as its very 
cornerstone a system of cumulating, meaningful records that more than any 
other device will serve as chart and compass in the educational direction 
of every pupil. But before we can arrive at such a consummation there 
must be built up in the minds of every teacher, principal, and administrative 
officer, a totally different concept from the typical miscellany which now 
passes for school records. In their place there must be a comprehensive 
year by year chronicle that shall reveal with cumulative authority what 
each child can do, what he has done, and hence what he may hope to do in 
terms that are universal, comparable, and hence meaningful. Chief among 
the indexes which it will carry will be the results of tests—-ample, numer- 
ous, cumulating, expressed in comparable terms, year by year. So also will 
be expressed the cumulating estimates by his teachers. 
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The most promising type of school records which has come to our atten- 
tion is that recently developed by the Cooperative Test Service of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education (124:1-6). This type of record admirably meets 
the specifications here demanded. However, no attempt is here being made 
to “sell” any particular brand of record card, but only to set forth the 
essential features which any adequate record must have. 


Needed Improvement in Standardized Tests 


It is precisely because of the great difficulty of obtaining an adequate, 
valid, and reliable mental measure of a child that provision must be made 
for cumulatively recording all results obtained. A few principles of meas. 
urement have been established. We know that two equally valid tests are 
more trustworthy than one, that three are more valid than two. This fact, 
which can readily be demonstrated, need not be defended here. But unless 
the test of 1929 is expressed in terms comparable with that of 1930 and 
1931, the results remain mere isolated and unrelated facts. Moreover, if 
results in one subject are expressed in terms uncomparable with those in 
another subject, the value of tests is largely lost. Unless the total mass of 
test results, teachers’ marks, special examinations, outstanding events in the 
pupil’s life, can be woven together into one meaningful fabric of related 
data, we fail to utilize our resources. 

More kinds of tests are needed. To the extent that valid, reliable, and 
objective measures become available in all phases of education, a balanced 
emphasis in teaching will tend to be maintained. Intelligent observers are 
realizing that while standardized tests have helped to find and sometimes 
to solve educational problems, they have at the same time created a teach- 
ing problem of considerable consequence. That problem is how to avoid 
giving the test makers control of what is being taught. The course of study 
purports to record what is to be taught, but teachers teach to meet the 
requirements of tests. A program calling for initial and final testing causes 
the teacher to prepare carefully and to emphasize the subjects in which tests 
are administered (128:1). Even the methods of pupils and of teachers may 
be effected by the form and content of tests. These effects of educational 
tests demand attention from the test makers. One part of the solution lies in 
the creation of broader tests. Tests are sorely needed for a wider range of 
educational objectives including appreciations, attitudes, morals, manners, 
skills, and understandings (129). To the extent that these measures can be 
constructed cooperatively and on the comparable basis described above, 
tests will become an increasingly important factor in determining and 
evaluating administrative policies, of setting up objectives and evaluating 
the products of the educational program, evaluating methods of teaching, 
and improving learning through a discovery of learning difficulty, the 
sources of motivation, and the uses of self-teaching test materials. 

A recurring criticism of the available standardized tests is that while 
they may measure what they purport to measure, their scope is nevertheless 
too limited. For institutions and individuals who feel dissatisfied with a 
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given test because of questioning the objectives measured in the test, a plan 
of having carefully constructed tests on each of the major objectives in a 
subject permits of different weights being assigned to each test (131:288). 
When, moreover, such tests are prepared cooperatively, as for the lowa 
Every Pupil Test program, the American Council on Education, and the 
Educational Records Bureau of New York, the advantages of the standard- 
ized test can be retained without solidifying educational procedures. 

Another aspect of the improvement of the standardized test in which 
research is under way is that concerning the technic of selection of test 
items. Lindquist and Anderson (126) investigated very thoroughly this 
problem as applied to the general achievement test. They recognize that 
this type of test is designed to express, in terms of a single score, a pupil’s 
relative achievement in a general field of subjectmatter. They recommend 
that the general achievement test should avoid the appearance of encourag- 
ing the continuance of the status quo in curriculum content, thereby consti- 
tuting a hindrance to progress and improvement in curriculum building. 
These tests, they claim, should be based on the most advanced and approved 
content available, that is, the subjectmatter common to the best books and 
courses of study now in use with the major emphasis on reasoned under- 
standing of the content rather than upon the factual content itself. The 
validity of the whole test depends upon the degree to which it ranks pupils 
in the order of their total achievement. The worth or effectiveness of the 
test item rests not only upon its desirability for inclusion in the curriculum 
but also upon its power to discriminate between pupils of high and low 
levels of general achievement. 

Other problems concerned with establishing the validity and the reli- 
ability of test items merit continued study. Ruch and Stoddard (127:48-51, 
301-28) summarized the methods of test validation with especial attention 
to the procedure of “correlation with criteria”. Holzinger (125) derived 
certain new formulas for giving the standard error of response of a single 
test item. A study of the effect of a time limit on test scores has yielded the. 
conclusion that in tests of appreciation no time limit should be set (128). A 
comparison of the listening to the examiner’s oral reading versus the silent 
reading method of taking a test in the appreciation of literature demon- 
strated that the “listening method” secured more reliable measures of the 
literary appreciation of six- to ten-year old children (123). The low coefh- 
cients of correlation between the available prognostic tests and success in 
the field measured indicate a need for further job analyses and for tests in 
the subtler aspects of success, including determination to succeed, willing- 
ness to sacrifice immediate comfort for ultimate success, physical attractive- 
ness, and other items not closely related to mere abilities and skills. Tra- 
bue’s investigations (129:41—-48, 72-74) in the field of guidance and place- 
ment provoke the conclusion that industry and education are gradually 
learning that it is much safer to rely upon objective measures of present 
ability than upon mere records of time served at a certain type of work. 
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Summary 


Educational tests are probably the sharpest of all the tools of research. 
But they can easily be so misused as to yield not only trifling but even 
harmful results. Piecemeal, spasmodic testing, with tests of doubtful va. 
lidity even though they be “standardized,” is of meager worth. The very 
frailty of this new but incisive instrument in education demands that every 
possible ingenuity be exercised in their use so as to strengthen their total 
effectiveness. Continuous programs of recurring, comparable tests, recorded 
in comparable terms, is one telling way to capitalize the potential usefu!- 
ness of tests. But even more important than this is a more general acceptance 
of a theory of testing in which the major aim becomes broad long term 
guidance as well as training. Such guidance must be based to the greatest 
extent possible upon factual evidence furnished by repeated use of the most 
valid tests available, generously supplemented by other and personal facts 
which vitally influence each given pupil’s career. To reach this consumma- 
tion, there is need also for much improvement in the educational test itself. 
In particular, many more comparable forms of achievement and other tests 
should be available. It is to be hoped also that tests of the more subtle 
objectives of curriculums may soon be developed despite the apparent difh- 
culties involved, and that more defensible methods for combining teachers’ 
marks, character traits, and personality ratings with long range recurring 
test results will be made a major objective of the specialists in the testing 
movement. 








CHAPTER IX 
Methods of Research in Child Psychology 


In this brief section the methods of attack on various problems in child 
psychology will be described and illustrated in terms of current procedures 
rather than through their historical development. Although a project of 
any scope is likely to cut across several specific methods, it will nevertheless 
be helpful to distinguish the following: observational, rating, experimental, 
test, questionnaire, clinical, introspective, and psychoanalytic. 


Observational Method 


Any method is likely to involve observation as a preliminary or supple- 
mentary device. However, the method consisting primarily of watching 
child behavior in unmanaged situations has proved exceedingly popular in 
child study. 

Form of recording—In the past such records consisted of omnibus 
accounts of everything the child did or said over long periods of minute 
observation. Voluminous data resulted which were unique for the child 
being observed. These sometimes led to improved insights on the part of 
the person doing the recording, but they did not contribute much to the 
working out of a scientific approach. More recently such records are used 
by way of liaison, while the main effort is placed in constructing a suitable 
record blank. Some of these record blanks have been highly developed 
with symbols taking the place of sentences or words. See, for example, the 
work of Beaver (134) and Barker (133). It is increasingly common also 
to spend more time defining exactly what is to be observed, whether it be a 
unit of behavior, a trait, or an attitude. Two or more observers are frequently 
used, sometimes simultaneously, in order to get a check on reliability. 
Examples of this more rigorous treatnient are contained in Hagman’s study 
(147) of companionships of preschool children, and Arrington’s work 
(132:20) on behavior. 

Time units of observation—An important question which is being raised 
increasingly is, of what does an adequate time-sampling consist in work 
with children? Should we have long samples of continuous behavior, or 
should we break them up into small samplings, perhaps utilizing many 
children and a number of observers? Goodenough (144) has shown that 
fairly reliable observations can be made with units as short as ten to fifteen 
seconds. Other observers such as Hagman (147) have defined the unit 
psychologically; for example, at any moment it may be determined 
whether a child is reacting to another child in the group. In some cases, 
the time unit is attached to a physical arrangement, such as one minute 
observations of the use of a sand-box or other piece of play apparatus. 

Modifying external conditions—It is not always desirable to record the 
child’s behavior while the adult is in the picture. To avoid this difficulty, 
various observation screens have been devised, particularly following the 
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lead of Gesell (142) at the Yale Psycho-Clinic. Screens can be arranged so 
as to secure one-way vision. Another modification lies in controlling the 
child’s companions at the time of observation. This is often accomplished 
by observing the child only in a nursery school laboratory or in a group 
selected from such companions. The work of Berne (135) in observing the 
social behavior of children, and of Jack (150) on ascendant behavior in 
the preschool child approach the experimental method. They may, in fact, 
be considered the border-line between semicontrolled record taking and 
rigid experimental technic. 

Advantages and limitations—The observational method used to be 
popular because it required no preparation and no apparatus. One simply 
watched the child and the amount he was able to select and observe accu- 
rately was dictated by his ‘conscience or his genius. But the limitations of 
this technic are fairly obvious. We know that even two skillful observers 
cannot come out with the same facts under such a blue-sky system of selec- 
tion and report. Moreover, many of the phenomena we need to observe do 
not arise in a particular situation. From the standpoint of economy and 
time they must be stimulated. Then there are insurmountable difficulties 
in trying to treat narrative accounts statistically. 


The Rating Method 


In this method, some characteristic or trait, or perhaps the “whole child,” 
is rated or ranked, usually in comparison with some previously arranged 
set of grades or steps. The method has not been as common with young 
children as with adolescents and adults. Examples of its application to the 
younger ages will be found in the work of Marston (157), Berne (135), and 
Conrad (139). 

Advantages and limitations—A rating scheme upon which careful work 
has been done in advance of the immediate research problem has the advan- 
tage of covering a wide range of items in a short time. For such noncrystal- 
lized characteristics as personality traits it still has a place, but it is subject 
to errors of judgment and personal bias, and to variations which may arise 
in the interpretation of subitems. It is also heavily dependent on memory. 
Conrad (138:291), in a recent study, does not hold the personal bias ques- 
tion to be a serious limitation. He states, “If ratings are to be rejected as a 
legitimate technic in scientific psychology, they cannot at present be 
rejected on the ground of the ‘personal equation’.” Other difficulties arise in 
getting raters to agree upon the meaning of items as well as the degree of 
their presence in the situation under observation. Raters often vary in 
reliability on going from child to child. 


The Experimental Method 


The experimental method in child psychology, in common with this 
method elsewhere, seeks to secure responses under conditions which are 
controlled, modifiable, and reproducible. As a rule, apparatus is employed, 
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but this is not an essential characteristic of the method. It differs from con- 
trolled observation in that the child’s response is limited or obtained along 
certain predetermined lines. The child is no longer a free agent except 
within the framework of the experiment. Of course such control, par- 
ticularly with younger children, is relative. The aim is to get as many factors 
alike as possible in order to permit only variations along the lines which 
are being measured and studied. For example, Hicks (148) was able to 
maintain fifteen points of approximate equality as between a control and 
an experimental group. 

A test may be used in an experimental situation, but it is here comparable 
to a tool or a piece of apparatus. It may, for example, be a means of equat- 
ing groups which are then to be subjected to differential stimulation or 
modification. The test may give preliminary evidence, may measure varia- 
tion of growth during the course of the experiment, and may be used finally 
as one means of indicating what changes have taken place. 

Similarly, observations may be a part of the experimental procedure, 
perhaps as a supplement to the more objective or mechanical records. 
Increasingly, the experimental methods with even very young children 
tend to resemble those in more familiar branches of laboratory or experi- 
mental psychology. This is well illustrated in the work of Updegraff (164). 
She found that children could be depended upon as observers both from the 
standpoint of interest and reliability. Similarly, the work of Chase (137) 
on motivation turned essentially about devising a piece of apparatus which 
would furnish a good control over the child’s physical response to various 
forms and degrees of incentives. The construction and validation of such 
an instrument for preschool children proved entirely feasible. An illustra- 
tion of the increasing use of laboratory technics by experimenters in this 
field is contained in the work of the late Professor Weiss and his associates 
at Ohio State University (149, 161). By means of a cabinet, the newborn 
infant can be placed in a situation with accurate controls on heat, light, 
humidity, and sound. Such an arrangement lends itself readily to observa- 
tional and experimental technic. 

Advantages and limitations—The advantages of experimental procedures, 
when they are appropriate to the main demands of the project, do not 
need elaboration in this review. It is sufficient to say that this method is 
economical in time and that it affords a control over isolated factors not 
given to any other method. It lends itself to statistical manipulation in 
determining the validity and reliability of observations. It provides a hard 
nucleus about which may be woven many less objective observations of 
child behavior. In this way, a more reliable and complete understanding 
of the child is achieved. 

The method has been considered by some as artificial and unnecessarily 
restrictive. It seems lean and rigid to many people who have a gift for 
observing in detail the “complete picture” of a child’s activity. Such per- 
sons have a feeling that experimental situations are unnatural. But it is 
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clear that there is nothing natural about the ordinary home or school situ- 
ation; we have simply become used to it. It can be established that a child 
may feel as free and unrestrained in a little testing room, either by himself 
or with another child, as he does in regular play-time activity. Of course 
one is limited in the amount of information to be acquired by experimental 
exploration. The “whole child” may not be in the picture. This should be 
accepted as a necessary limitation, in the same sense that the whole of 
chemistry is not in the test tube containing the results of a particular reac- 
tion between two compounds. But if experiments are planned with a large 
design or pattern in view, it appears feasible to coordinate their findings 
into a meaningful and valuable whole. 


The Test Method 


The test method needs little introduction to students of education. In 
child psychology, tests are likely to be used in an auxiliary way (see dis. 
cussion of the experimental method). Typical examples of this method are 
the studies by Goodenough (145) on the reliability and validity of the 
Wallin peg boards, by Larson (154) on the Seashore tests of musical talent, 
and by Strachan (163) on the distribution of intelligence quotients. 

Advantages and limitations—The advantages of the use of tests have 
already been given by implication. It is often essential to get as good a 
measurement as possible of the mental level or brightness of the child. In 
normative and comparative studies, the results of tests lend themselves to 
accurate statistical treatment. There is sometimes a tendency to regard the 
test as too complete a measure of what it is designed for; to give an intelli- 
gence test, let us say, and assume that we have all that we need to know 
about the mental capacity or growth of the children under investigation. 
Such an assumption is fallacious, particularly with very young children 
where the mental tests are still in a highly formative stage. 


The Questionnaire Method 


The questionnaire method has been popular since the days of G. Stanley 
Hall. It may consist of a list of questions sent out to a number of persons, 
or of questions to be asked during an interview. In the latter case the inves- 
tigator usually records replies during the interview. The questionnaire 
method in its earlier, cruder forms attracted a great amount of justifiable 
criticism, and it may be said that most questionnaires today are still to be 
looked upon with suspicion. However, some recent developments may lift 
the questionnaire, or at least the questioning technic, to a new level of 
usefulness. Betts (136), for example, has developed a system of electrical 
recording consisting of a microphone, amplifier, and dictaphone which 
has a very high degree of accuracy. Such an arrangement permits of great 
flexibility in the conference between child and experimenter and reduces 
the social tension. Grigsby (146) used this method in undertaking a rather 
intimate exploration of the concepts of preschool children. Lehman and 
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Witty’s (155) use of the questionnaire in investigating children’s play 
activities is also indicative of present-day procedure. * 

Advantages and limitations—The questionnaire method often saves time. 
Where the questions are carefully prepared and the sampling of per- 
sons is chosen for relevancy and cooperativeness, the method has some 
value. The great difficulties arise in interpreting the meanings of questions. 
Also there is not enough attention paid to the selection involved in a partial 
return of the total number of questionnaires sent out. That the personal 
bias of so-called competent investigators may color questionnaire results 


is shown by Rice (162). 


The Clinical Method 


The :linical method has a limited use in the normal range of behavior. 
It may be taken to include the case history method, together with whatever 
diagnostic tests the clinician wishes to have given. On the basis of a rather 
heterogeneous picture consisting of tests, health record, medical examina- 
tion, social history, and personal and social status, a generalized account 
of the individual is built up. It is not so much a method of research as a 
method of individual diagnosis and treatment. Nevertheless, the method 
needs mention here, for there is a tendency on the part of professional 
people to consider such materials as objective and reliable data for research 
purposes. 

Advantages and limitations—The advantages lie in the immediate and 
long-time help to the child or patient, and this in turn appears to be heavily 
weighted by the skill and experience of the clinician. But it is almost 
impossible to treat most case histories as scientific data because each set of 
materials contains so much of the peculiar ability, attitude, or even prejudice 
of the person who assembled it. Even for normative items in infant and 
child development, which one might think to be rather easily transferable 
to average workers, Gesell (142) states that they are only reliable in the 


hands of clinical experts who know infants at every stage of their develop- 
ment. 


The Introspective Method 


Introspective technics have a very restricted usefulness in child psychol- 
ogy. However, Kliiver (153) has been able to employ it somewhat in his 
study of eidetic imagery. 

Advantages and limitations—Introspection appears to be a rather mature 
process, and one difficult to equate as between child and adult. Our vocabu- 
laries, with their fine shades of meaning based on life experience, enable 
us to build up introspective patterns which are denied to very young chil- 
dren. Moreover, children are likely to cover up, by laconic replies, the 
actions and conditions to which they may respond most deeply. 
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The Psychoanalytic Method 


Thus far, the psy¢hoanalytic method, like the clinical method, has been 
built up chiefly as a service to child adjustment. But in the last few years, 
there has been a tendency toward more carefully controlled inquiries by 
this technic. The work of Lewis (156), Freud (141), and Klein (152) in 
this field is typical. They conduct what might be called subtle interviews 
with the child, and sometimes with the parents, in order to throw light on 
the child’s past experiences. 

Advantages and limitations—It is too early to say how much can be done 
with children along these lines, but it seems reasonable to suppose that 
well-trained psychiatrists may be able to explore children’s reactions in 
terms of their past experiences with increasingly fruitful results. Certainly 
some technic is needed to add the third dimension of experiences in time to 
a child’s world which, in present-day scientific literature, consists too 
largely of immediate place and stimulus-response dimensions. The psycho- 


analytic approach may possibly reenforce a thoroughgoing genetic study 
of the child. 


Further Aspects of Method 


In the common cross-sectional method of selecting a sampling, trends as 
between groups may be studied. However the longitudinal approach, 
whereby children are brought in for repeated measurements or experi- 
ments over a long period of time, holds certain values which are lost in the 
cross-sectional scheme. The longitudinal or genetic approach simplifies the 
statistical problems immensely and may result in certain unique dis. 
coveries. An example of this is the recent work of Wellman (165) on 
increases in intelligence quotients among children who attended preschools. 
Control groups are often employed in which the essential variables, excep! 
the one at the center of the study, are equated. This method may be 
employed in combination with either the cross-sectional or longitudinal 
approach. A recent example of its utilization is contained in the work of 
Jersild (151) in studying the relative influence of learning and maturation. 
In some cases the experimental and control groups consist of one twin each. 
This is known as the method of co-twin control. Usually the twins selected 
for such comparisons are considered identical, and there is a further 
assumption that identical heredity will result in equivalent children pro- 
vided environmental conditions are constant for both. Examples of studies 
utilizing this method are those of Gesell and Thompson (143) and New- 
man (158, 159, 160). One of the chief difficulties with this method arises 
from the great reliance which must be placed on a few measurements of 
only two individuals. The more extensive use of such methods involving a 
sufficient number of cases for statistical treatment is found in Freeman's 
recent report (140) of the modifiability of intelligence. 

In the classification of methods given above, statistical treatment is not 
considered as a separate category, for statistical technics may be applied 
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to any of these methods provided the sampling and the units of measure- 
ment are appropriate. 

It is not possible in this generalized description to rank the methods or 
to indicate which are appropriate for specific types of studies. Certainly 
there is no one best technic for all purposes. Nor need the study of children 
be confined to approaches which may be designated objective or scientific. 
Only if the immediate and final ends of the problem at hand are scientific 
in essence do we need to be concerned about the nature of published reports. 
If the writer or researcher states that such and such results and conclusions 
are established, not only for this child but for children in general (or at 
least for children within a defined category) , then we are forced to look into 
his method. In so doing we must be sensitive, not only to the adequacy of 


his detailed steps, but to the appropriateness of the general procedure or 
method which has been selected. 




















CHAPTER X 


Methods of Research in Pupil Personnel, Guidance, 
and Counseling 


P ROBLEMS in this field center around school attendance, the progress of 
children in school, rating pupils, making records of and reporting data 
concerning school children, studying their major characteristics—personal, 
physical, mental, and social—and evaluating methods of caring for these 
differences through counseling and guidance, extracurriculum activities, 
special schools and classes, and various administrative adjustments which 
are provided within the regular day schools. 


School Attendance 


Questions may be raised pertaining to its amount and causes of non- 
attendance, means of attendance enforcement, effectiveness of good attend- 
ance, and attendance service costs. The methods used to answer the questions 
are varied and the need for improvement in research methods is great. 

Amount of attendance—Research rarely extends beyond the assembling 
of data reported by teachers respecting enrolment and attendance. These 
facts from local school districts are assembled by both the state and the 
federal offices of education. They may be gathered from the annual reports 
of various public school systems. Occasionally an individual or some 
organization tries to secure more trustworthy and comparable data by means 
of a special survey made in person by the interested individual or by means 
of a questionnaire. In order to judge the extent of enrolment and attendance, 
investigators usually attempt to secure census figures which will show the 
number of youths of compulsory school age. 

Numerous difficulties stand in the way of research in this field. Terminol- 
ogy is not agreed upon. What is meant by a day of attendance? What does 
enrolment mean? Methods of reporting differ; some report by grades, by 
ages, or by both methods; others report these facts en masse. Age groups 
which are enumerated vary; compulsory attendance ages vary; these varia- 
tions make the setting up of comparisons extremely difficult. 

If research is to be facilitated a common terminology must be adopted; 
data for nationwide comparisons must be recorded and reported uniformly ; 
plans must be devised to eliminate errors such as duplicate enrolments and 
inaccuracies in school census data; the United States Office of Education 
should be responsible for and should be given the power to make changes 
which would insure correct and comparable data from all school districts 
within the United States. 

Causes of non-attendance—A great amount of research dealing with 
causes of non-attendance has been based upon the reports of parents or of 
pupils as to why the absence occurred. It is assumed that they report cor- 
rectly. Marksbury (168) showed that this assumption is frequently not 
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valid. Parents report incorrectly sometimes to protect the child, sometimes 
to protect themselves. 

Another method, occasionally used, is to relate the amount of attendance 
to such factors as kind of home, kind of school, preparation of teacher, 
school marks received, amount of retardation, distance from school, and 
mental ability; by the partial correlation technic, each factor is related to 
attendance when all other factors are held constant. Those factors having 
the highest correlation are assumed to be the chief causes. The problem 
facing the research worker is that of securing accurate measures of each of 
the factors which may have a possible bearing on non-attendance. This often 
means that some factors which common sense suggests as real causes have 
to be ignored. These studies, while important in the study of pupils in the 
mass, fail to specify the causes of non-attendance for a given child. 

The case study technic has been used in studying causes of truancy by 
Healy (167); it could profitably be used in a study of causes of non- 
attendance. It is to be hoped that as the qualifications of attendance officers 
are raised and as visiting teacher service becomes an accepted function of 
the schools that the case study method will become more and more the 
vogue in studies of causes of non-attendance. 

Enforcement of attendance—Research in this field has been largely 
descriptive. Studies have been made of the organization of enforcement 
departments, of devices used to improve attendance, of how the school 
census has been utilized in enforcement, of the qualifications of attendance 
officials, and of the general attitude of enforcement officials toward the prob- 
lem of improving attendance. These studies are interesting but they are of 
little or no help in deciding what to do. The local superintendent is still 
forced to adopt policies without specific information being available as 
to their effectiveness. We need experimentation which will indicate the 
degree of effectiveness of various policies and methods for improving 
attendance. Maybe, as some suggest, our whole organization for improving 
attendance is a useless expenditure which, if used in directly improving 
instruction, might be much more effective in securing attendance; experi- 
mental research is needed. 

Other problems—The effectiveness of compulsory attendance legislation 
and of good attendance has been studied by means of simple correlations. 
The multiple correlation technic would have made the results much more 
impressive had the same coefficient of correlation been secured by both 
methods. 

The cost of attendance service has been seldom studied ; it should be given 
considerable attention. A study of per pupil costs, however, will mean very 
little unless the costs are interpreted in terms of the services rendered. One 
city, paying half the per pupil costs of another, may actually be paying 
twice as much as the latter in terms of services received. 

The history of compulsory school attendance has been studied by a 
number of students; most of the studies center about the development in 
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England, Germany, and Massachusetts. There is an opportunity to study 
this development in most other foreign countries as well as in each of the 
forty-eight states; in addition to the obvious data concerning such develop- 
ments, there ought to be attempts made to reconstruct the influences pro and 
con which operated to provide just the legislation which is at present in 
force. 

Research needs—Uniformity in terminology and uniformity in record- 
ing and reporting enrolment and attendance data are needed if research is 
to be most effective. Experimental research as well as a case study type of 
research is needed to supplement the descriptive research so frequently 
used. There is a real need for research workers to check the effectiveness of 
administrative procedures proposed in dealing with the various problems 


of this field. 
School Progress 


These studies attempt to discover the rate at which pupils complete the 
regular grades, the grades at which they leave school, and the factors that 
affect both rate and elimination. 

Rate—The age-grade study was the earliest method used in attempting to 
determine rate of progress; a distribution of the ages of all pupils of given 
grades was made, showing the number of pupils of each age within each 
grade. Assuming certain ages as normal for each grade, all older children 
were overage and those younger were underage. It was assumed that overage- 
ness represented slow progress and that underageness was rapid progress. 
These studies are still generally made. Their fundamental weakness lies in 
the fact that they must assume that all children enter school at the normal 
age if overageness is to approximate slow progress; they must assume 
further that there has been no dropping out of school for a half year or a 
year or more after once entering. Age-grade studies thus far have seldom 
been comparable, due to differences in normal age, in methods of figuring 
age, and in times of the year at which studies were made. 

More recently the grade-progress study has been made. It involves a dis- 
tribution by grades of the number of years a child has been in attendance at 
school; zero years of attendance is normal for entering grade one; one 
year for entering grade two, and two years attendance for entering grade 
three. A pupil has progressed normally if he has averaged just one year 
per grade; if he has taken longer he is progressing slowly; if he takes less 
than that he is progressing rapidly. 

The chief difficulty, and a serious one, is that pupil cumulative records 
are so inadequately kept from the first grade that the needed information is 
often not available; this is undoubtedly the reason for the continuance of 
the older and less accurate method of study. Another difficulty lies in the 
lack of agreement as to what constitutes a year of attendance at school. Is 
attendance at kindergarten to be counted? If a child enrols and at the end 
of the month takes sick and remains out of school for the remainder of the 
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term is he to be counted as attending or not attending? These latter difi- 
culties are less serious, however, than the problems faced in getting com- 
parable age-grade data. 

Promotion rates are also studied; this is done by determining year by 
year the percent of failures; these percents are distributed by schools, by 
teachers, and by grades. These studies do not give a complete picture of 
progress for the school up to date but they do give a picture of the extent 
of normal progress for a given term or year. These studies also lack com- 
parability due to lack of agreement as to who are the failures. If a child 
drops a course or is demoted during the term is he to be counted as a fail- 
ure; if so, when? If a child is conditionally promoted and is returned to 
the grade after a trial who counts him as a failure? If a child is doubled 
and is later sent back to his normal grade is he counted as a failure? Lack of 
agreement on these questions makes it impossible to secure comparable 
data. 

Elimination—The simplest and still the most common method of deter- 
mining elimination is to compare the enrolments of successive grades. 
Ayres (166), Strayer (170), and Thorndike (171) figured the percent 
which each successive grade enrolment was of an estimated first grade 
enrolment; they differed in their method of determining this true first 
grade enrolment and as a result differed considerably in their estimates of 
elimination. 

These investigators recognized the inaccuracies of these estimates at that 
time. Thorndike suggested that cumulative records be kept which would 
give a complete picture of what children do from the time they enter school 
until they leave school permanently. This suggestion made about a quarter 
of a century ago is just in the process of being realized. The next quarter 
century should see considerable improvement in the accuracy of elimina- 
tion studies. 

Factors involved—The causes of a slow rate of progress or of early 
elimination have been studied by resorting to the opinion of the pupils 
themselves, to the opinion of parents, and to the judgment of teachers. In a 
few instances the correlation technic, both simple and partial, has been 
used. In each instance we find the same fundamental difficulties that were 
found in using these methods in the study of causes of non-attendance. 

Causes of school failure or slow progress and of elimination are 
extremely involved. The causes in any two cases are no more identical than 
are the characteristics of the children in question or the environments that 
surround these youths. Each and every case is a problem by itself; as a 
method of study, therefore, the case study technic should be used more fre- 
quently in analyzing causes of pupil failure and elimination. 


School Marks 


Problems relating to school marks have to do with how grades are dis- 
tributed, what is their reliability, what factors are involved in giving them, 
and what are the various systems of marking. 
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Distribution—The method is very simple; the investigator makes dis. 
tributions of the marks given by different teachers, in different subjects, 
and in different schools. The variability has been found to be very great. 
As pointed out in discussing progress, these distributions usually ignore 
those pupils who dropped out of the class before the term closed due to 
the fact that they: were doing poor or failing work; they also ignore as fail. 
ures those who were promoted conditionally and were later sent back. 

Reliability—This has been a favorite study of those interested in schoo] 
marks. An examination paper is reproduced and sent to a large number of 
teachers who are expert in the field. They are told to rate the paper on the 
basis of one hundred for a perfect paper. A slight deviation from this pro- 
cedure is to have the same people remark the paper on successive occasions 
without knowing in advance that they will be expected to do so. These 
experiments have been tried frequently and with monotonously similar 
results. The reliability of a single mark by one marker is quite low. 

Perhaps, however, the method is not the best way of testing the reliability 
of marks; the situation faced by the marker is not the same as that which 
he faces in marking an entire set of papers. It would be interesting to have 
results of an experiment in which the markers each had to mark an entire 
class group of some forty papers. What would be the variability of the 
median scores as well as the variability of the scores on individual papers? 
Would, under these conditions, the individual papers vary as much as they 
have been found to vary in previous experiments? 

Factors affecting marks—The usual method has been to list possible fac- 
tors on a questionnaire and ask those taking part to check factors which they 
take into account in giving marks. Other students by simple correlations 
relate various factors to school marks. Others compare distributions of 
marks given by teachers not supervised with distributions given by well 
supervised teachers; variability seems to be much less among the super. 
vised group. Others give standard tests and compare the resulting scores 
with the distribution of marks given by different teachers in various schools; 
this shows that schools which failed none by the teachers’ marks failed 20 
percent or more by the objective tests and vice versa; this was taken to imp) 
that teachers hold vastly different standards of what constitutes good or 


poor work and that the standard held is a large factor in the giving of 
marks. 


Recording and Reporting 


Careful research in this field is scarce; research of a more or less super- 
ficial type is abundant. The problem which has perhaps been given most 
attention is that of selecting items which should be recorded and reported. 

Items to be recorded—The most general approach has been to collect 
record forms from many school systems. The investigator examines these 
forms more or less carefully and in the light of his own theory subjectively 
decides which items are necessary. 
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Others have collected forms and have had these forms discussed by 
groups of interested individuals; the group has sometimes set up general 
principles to guide them in arriving at decisions; more frequently the 
resulting system has been arrived at as a result of concessions upon the 
part of all members of the group to the whims of the various individual 
members. 

Frequently systems have been devised by an individual, more or less 
skilled, who used one or the other of the above technics; the system has 
then been tried out. The try-out, however, is usually not tested objectively 
but merely by the subjective opinion of the users; since the users are gen- 
erally subordinates to the deviser of the system, the results reported are 
frequently favorable. 

A few studies, involving the frequency of the occurrence of items on rec- 
ords and the frequency of need for the item, have been made. Frequency 
of occurrence involves the collection of record forms and the counting of 
how frequently each item occurs upon the forms. The frequency of need 
involves several technics. It may rquire a count of the frequency of the 
use of the item by teachers, principals, and other school officials; it may 
demand a count of the frequency with which the item is needed in making 
studies or investigations in the field of pupil personnel or of general school 
administration; it may involve a count of the frequency with which an item 
is needed in making the reports required by school officials or by state law. 

A few studies have secured extensive lists of items which are being 
recorded. The investigator has then sought by questionnaire an appraisal 
of the various items by men supposedly expert in the field. Seemingly no 
attempts have been made to determine the best items through some method 
of controlled experimentation. 

Problems in need of research—In addition to determining the items 
which should be recorded we need some help in answering the following 
questions. How should the required items be collected? When should these 
items be assembled? Into what units should they be arranged? What should 
be the character of the forms upon which these items are assembled? What 
codes if any should be used? Is there any given arrangement of items upon 
a form which will make for efficiency in the use of the form? Adminis- 
tratively, how are the record forms to be used—to whom are they to be 
accessible—how is that accessibility to be best attained? Just how is the 
teacher to best utilize the information that the record makes available to 
her? Are there any technics whereby the teacher may be aided in making 
maximum use of these pupil records, or is each teacher to be allowed to 
use or to ignore the record just as she sees fit? If there are technics what 
are they? These are a few of the problems which need solution in this field. 
Research seems noted for its scarcity rather than its abundance. 


Characteristics of Pupil Population 


Before adequate records of the individual can be maintained we must 
measure as objectively as possible the various traits of pupils. These traits 
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or characteristics of the pupil population include such items as intellec. J Thi 
tual ability, mechanical ability, social ability, and physical ability; they we 1 


also include character traits such as honesty, perseverance, and industry. regt 

The ability of pupils to achieve in schools as represented by schoo! marks to k 

is a part of the problem of knowing the school population. a pl 

Standard tests—During the past two decades, tremendous impetus has sche 

Bb been given to the study of pupil characteristics through the development of Gu 
Ei standard tests. The academic ability and academic achievement of pupils as ” 
pei determined by such tests have been determined; this has been done upon R 
such a large scale that we now know what achievement, on the average, to ist 

bok expect of pupils of given grades. The results of these intelligence and sub- hel 
cane) jectmatter tests have made possible the comparison of pupils by sex, age, = 
ia! grade, race, and nationality. the 
cee Tests of physical and mechanical ability have likewise been developed suc 
es A and used to measure these traits. There is a great need for developing more 
accurate tests, however, in both of these fields; there is also a need for ve) 
popularizing them so that they can be used as widely and as intelligently as offi 

tests of subjectmatter. be 

Rating scales—The rating scale has been used in the study of social! ied 

ability or of the so-called character traits; in some instances tests have been Th 


used but they have not been very effective. Rating scales have been of sev- the 
eral types. One type asks the rater to think of the best and the worst indi- 
vidual he has ever known with respect to a given trait; then he thinks of 
the average individual ; then individuals half way between the average and 
the extreme individuals are chosen. Those being measured are rated with 
reference to this scale. 

Another type of scale has descriptive expressions which define the various 
points on the scale; all traits are listed upon a single sheet and the sheet is 
used for a single individual. The third type uses the descriptive expressions 
but uses one sheet for a single trait and may rate forty people upon that 
trait on the one sheet. 

The needs of research—They are essentially two. We need further 
research in the devising of better instruments for research in this field. 
Measuring instruments for character traits are extremely unreliable and 
yet the development of such traits in pupils is perhaps the most important 
aim in the whole program of public education. Measures of ability in 
various and specific vocations are scarce and yet perhaps there is no other 
single measurement which is as important, during this period of unemp!oy- 
ment and readjustment as such measures. 

In February, 1933 there was established in New York a service known as | 
Adjustment Service. Its job is to study the individual who seeks this service by 
and to discover the type of job for which he has a special ability. It is find- 
ing that the unemployed who come for aid have been for the most part. ' 
misfits; they are people who have been in a job which they hate and yet 
could not leave; the depression came and they were the first to be fired 5 
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This service emphasizes the need of similar services in the public school; 
we need to popularize the work of adjustment service so that it becomes a 
regular part of a public school program. A research program which aims 
to know every public school pupil should be constantly maintained. Such 
a program will make it more and more possible for the child to step from 
school into a life job with little or no break in the making of the change. 


Guidance and Counseling 


Research dealing with records and with a study of pupil characteristics 
is the basis of effective work in guidance and counseling; research in those 
fields is, therefore, equally applicable to this. In addition we are interested 
in a great many problems related to the formal organization necessary for 
the administration of guidance and counseling and in field studies which 
such departments need to make if their work is to be most effective. 

The survey—A number of researches in this field have been of the sur- 
vey type; in some instances questionnaires have been sent to public school 
oficials in an attempt to gather data concerning the organization and super- 
vision of guidance programs; in other instances, the investigator has stud- 
ied at first hand a limited number of systems having organized guidance. 
These studies provide data concerning what is being done; they do not give 
the best of help with regard to what should be done. 

Another type of survey is being constantly maintained by many guidance 
and counseling bureaus. Each member of the department is required to 
make yearly a study of some one vocation within the city in order to con- 
stantly have up-to-date and first-hand data concerning the various vocations 
of that city. This is done by personal visitation; the investigator has pre- 
pared in advance an extensive list of the facts which he wants to assemble. 
He sees to it that these facts are secured by interviewing the necessary ofh- 
cials of a given trade or industry. 

The follow-up—This is done by some guidance bureaus in order to have 
data which will show to some extent the effectiveness of guidance and which 
will assist the members of the staff in making their work more valuable 
through the discovery of present weaknesses. This follow-up maintains a 
permanent follow-up record or folder for each graduate; this is kept up-to- 
date by voluntary reports from class members as to what they are doing and 
how they are getting along plus replies to letters which the school sends out 
at stated intervals to those who have not reported. Data are likewise col- 
lected from relatives, employers, and friends. 

We need more of these follow-up studies; money is being expended in no 
inconsiderable amount to make possible guidance programs. Are they worth 

while? Do we have evidence that such money is being well spent? It ought 
not to be difficult to justify the spending of money necessary to indicate 
whether or not the service is worthwhile. 

Further research—In addition to determining the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram, we need to know which of several programs seem to be the most 
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effective. Do we know, for example, just how much more efficient the com- 
posite type of organization is over some other method of organizing our 
guidance work? How many pupils can a class counselor care for and stil! 
do good work? How are we to distinguish between the function of the class. 
room teacher, the function of the class counselor, and the function of the 
homeroom teacher in a guidance program? What should be the specifi 
qualifications of a class counselor, of a director of guidance, and of a 
teacher who is to have guidance responsibilities? Are we merely to dismiss 
these problems with the suggestion that they are matters of opinion ? 


Extracurriculum Activities 


The problems most frequently dealt with are: How are these activities to 
be administered? What is the relation of them to such factors as intelligence 
and scholarship? What are the best methods of managing them? and How 
effective are such activities? Four methods of research have been used in 
attempting to answer these problems. 

The survey—By means of questionnaires and through visitation numer- 
ous studies have been made of the percent of students who participate, the 
number of activities organized, the time spent on these activities, the num- 
ber of activities in which pupils participate, methods of administering, 
how participation is controlled and stimulated, how activities are financed, 
how much they cost, how student government is organized, the extent of 
such government, and numerous other problems related to organizing and 
administering such activities. 

Relationship studies—Attempts have been made to show to what extent, 
if at all, extracurriculum activities are related to such things as intelligence, 
school marks, success in later life, personality, age, health, and self support. 
Some of the studies are based upon opinion; some show comparison without 
a control group; others use the control group but merely report medians 
for both groups; and others use the simple correlation technic whereby 
various factors are measured and correlated with the extent to which pupils 
have engaged in extracurriculum activities. Seldom is anything reported 
other than the degree of relationship. Cause and effect relations are gen- 
erally ignored. 

Evaluation of activities—The methods used are almost exclusively judg- 
ments or opinions of various groups of individuals. Judgments have been 
secured from school principals, those responsible for administering the 
activities, those who are actually participating in them, former students, 
and alumni. A few studies attempt to evaluate such activities by showing 
their effect upon scholarship and upon the success of students in after life. 
The factors which affect scholarship and success in after life, however. 
are so numerous and intricately related that it is very difficult to be sure that 
cause and effect relationships exist even when a high relationship exists. 


To date we have very little objective evidence of the worthwhileness of 
these activities. 
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Adjustments and Classification 


This topic includes ability sectioning into bright, average and slow 
groups, honor courses, individual instruction, and special remedial instruc- 
tion; on the college level it includes in addition such work as is being done 
in the Experimental College at Wisconsin, the new Junior College at Minne- 
sota, the reorganization at Chicago, the new curriculum at Rollins, the 
Bennington program, the short curriculum for superior students at Buffalo, 
and the Antioch program. 

Common methods of research—They consist chiefly of the survey to 
determine extent and methods of organization and administration; to deter- 
mine its effectiveness as shown by the opinions of those working with the 
various methods, by the change which takes place in the number of failures, 
and by the improvement which takes place in the school marks received. 

Experimental research—This method has had entirely too limited a use. 
There are a few studies of this type, however, where both experimental and 
control groups have been set up. In the few researches of this type, attempts 
have been made to control various factors by equating the groups of pupils 
dealt with, the teaching service, the time of day instruction was received, 
and the course of study used. Bright children in the control and experi- 
mental sections have been compared; the children of average ability as well 
as children of inferior ability have likewise been compared; thus data are 
being assembled regarding not only the effect of various adjustment pro- 
cedures upon the group as a whole but upon children of varying degrees 
of academic ability. 

Research needed—The single greatest need is undoubtedly for objective 
data concerning the effectiveness of the numerous plans and methods of 
caring for individual differences. In the development of such plans and 
methods there are in general two broad steps; theory points to methods that 
ought to be effective; research is then needed in order to properly evaluate 
the proposed methods. Thus far we have largely been content to stop with 
the first step; at least if any attempt has been made to evaluate effectiveness, 


it has been too subjective; research to secure objective evidence has been 
largely ignored. 


Special Schools and Classes 


When individual differences are so great that they can not be cared for 
in the regular class organization, special schools and classes have to be 
organized. The children who attend are called exceptional because they 
deviate so greatly from the normal child; this whole program of special 
classes and schools is now generally referred to as special education; this 
educational program is organized to care for three types of exceptional 
children, (a) the socially, (b) the physically, and (c) the mentally excep- 
tional. 

Types of research—This field has an abundance of research of the his- 
torical and survey types. Studies have been made of the development and 
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present status of special education for the delinquent, cripple, blind, deaf, 
speech defective, subnormal, and gifted. 

The causes of many of these exceptional conditions, however, and the 
effectiveness of the programs devised to care for them have not been so 
thoroughly investigated. The case study method was used with considerable 
effectiveness by Healy (167) in the study of causes of delinquency; Slawson 
(169) used the correlation technic in making a similar study. We need 
further careful study as to the causes of all such exceptional conditions 
among children. 

Careful objective data bearing upon the degree of effectiveness of a 
special education program for each type of exceptional child are rarely 
had. We have many opinions but objective experimental evidence is lack- 
ing. Even the follow-up case study method for determining effectiveness 
by studying the degree to which these pupils adjust to society and become 
able to maintain themselves after leaving school are scarce, due usually to 


lack of funds. 


Summary of Needs in Research 


Fundamental to research of all types is the need for uniformity in ter- 
minology. As long as such items as a day of attendance or enrolment are 
not agreed upon generally, how can we expect much headway to be made 
in needed researches? Along with uniformity in definition we need uni- 
formity in the fundamental records kept and reports used if we are to have 
at hand data to be used in extensive research. Not all data can be recorded 
and reported which will meet the needs of all research problems; some 
data will always remain to be gathered at the time of making the research. 
Uniform records and reports will, however, make possible a continuous and 
up-to-date picture of current school practice which is so necessary if 
progress is to be made in those practices without undue delay and ineff- 
ciency. 

Historical studies—As indicated before, many of these have been made. 
There are still great gaps in our knowledge of the historical development of 
the various phases of pupil personnel work. We have the major data con- 
cerning the passage of legislation in many countries; there is only meager 
evidence concerning the nature of whatever propaganda or educational 
program was used which preceded and made possible any particular legis- 
lation. We know so little about specific influences, personal or otherwise, 
which made possible the passage of the legislation. Such data for each state 
and each country would be valuable and interesting. 

The survey—This type of research into present status has followed in 
general three technics. It has utilized the questionnaire, it has made use of 
the literature of the field, and it has sent individuals into the field to gather 
facts first hand. The studies, while numerous, are deficient in two respects. 
We still need extensive surveys which will show practices for the country 
as a whole, instead of showing practices for limited sections, and which 
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will be comprehensive enough to be typical of the general situation. We also 
need, through first hand contact, a study of typical communities and an 
analysis showing what seems to be the best practices in these communities. 
These personal studies will make possible a detailed reproduction of ways 
of administering and methods of organizing which can rarely be gotten by 
the questionnaire survey; this reproduction of best practice will make pos- 
sible a vitalizing of similar work in systems which are unable to send rep- 
resentatives to visit cities where these best practices are in operation. 
Statistical research—We have a few studies of causes of non-attendance 
and delinquency which have utilized the correlation technic; these studies. 
however, have been few and far between. This scarcity has undoubtedly 
been due to the difficulties involved; the process is not only long and tedious 
but means of measuring many of the vital factors are scarce, and, where 
available, difficult to apply. 

If the determination of causes of non-attendance, failure, delinquency, 
and all types of exceptional conditions of children is to be made more 
objective, we must give more attention to this research technic. Such a tech- 
nic demands immediate research into the means of measuring such factors 
as home conditions, teaching ability, neighborhood conditions, as well as 
many other factors which play a part in influencing the child. Objective 
means of measuring these factors will make possible a wide application of 
this method of research to pupil personnel problems. 

Experimental research—Research of this type is greatly needed and is 
exceedingly scarce. The difficulty involved in conducting such research is 
undoubtedly the cause of this scarcity. School administrators dislike to 
rearrange their school organization to the extent necessary to provide the 
needed control groups; administratively the establishment of control and 
experimental groups takes unusual care, and routine procedures can not be 
applied. 

If, however, we are to determine the value of current school practices as 
compared to the value of newer proposals, we must be able to make com- 
parisons in such a way that all conditions will be identical for the two 
groups, except the one condition which we are studying. Then upon the 
basis of the measurement of results we can hope to discover which practice 
is the better. Studies of this type are hindered, further, due to deficient 
measures of achievement and to disagreement as to the factors to be meas- 
ured. 

The case study method—While research of this kind is relatively rare it 
points in the direction of the most productive immediate research in pupil 
personnel, guidance, and counseling. There are two problems which students 
of this field face continuously; one asks why does this condition exist? ; 
the other asks just how effective have these procedures been in bettering 
conditions? The statistical and experimental methods, as we have just seen, 
suffer at present many handicaps. The past decade, however, has taught us 
a great deal about the possibilities of the case study technic. It is par- 
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ticularly applicable to the study of causes of non-attendance, failure, and 
delinquency. We know that the causes of these conditions are all interwoven 
and closely related. Each child is a case unto himself; no two children 
have reached the same status from the operation of identical causes in the 
same proportions. 

The case study method is likewise applicable to any study of the effec- 
tiveness of given procedures upon the child. Do farm schools eliminate 
delinquency? Does the state school for the blind make acceptable citizens ? 
One might continue to enumerate at great length some of the problems to 
which we need answers. The case study method should be used much more 
widely than in the past; it can be used effectively at present by those trained 
in its use. It is to be hoped that funds will be made available so that our 
schools can more readily evaluate their own procedures and so that, 
through a better understanding of causes of non-attendance, failure, and 
delinquency, they can eradicate these causes and thus prevent the develop- 
ment of problem children. 








CHAPTER XI 
Methods and Materials of Legal Research 



























Tue law may be regarded as a body of authoritative rules and principles 
governing social relationships. These rules and principles constitute law 
by virtue of the fact that they have the sanction of the state behind them. 
They are established as law by adoption of constitutions, by enactments of 
legislative bodies, by court decisions, and by rulings and opinions of admin- 
istrative boards and officers. To the layman the law is something more or 
less definite and specific; to the professional lawyer or the research worker 
in the field of law, it often seems indefinite, uncertain, elusive. One reason 
for this indefinite character of the law is that, in part at least, it represents 
an attempt to apply the principles of good conscience, equity, and fair 
dealing to problems growing out of social relationships. The shifting char- 
acter of these relationships is reflected in the character of the law itself. 
To be sure, constitutional provisions and statutory enactments may be, and 
usually are, specific and definite. But even so, they cannot establish specific 
rules covering the whole field of human behavior. Necessarily, the courts 
must establish a body of principles by which they may decide cases brought 
before them for decision. It is this body of the law which is most uncertain 
and elusive. 

Enough has been said to indicate that the law, by its very nature, is 
necessarily indefinite. The difficulty in ascertaining what the law really is 
is increased by the fact that the rules and principles which constitute it 
are, for any particular state, scattered through some hundreds of volumes 
and, for the country as a whole, through several thousands of volumes. 
Obviously, those engaged in legal research are not only confronted with 
the problem of documentary interpretation but with the almost equally 
dificult problem of locating the particular documents which embody the 
rules and principles relating to the problem in hand. 


Classification of the Law 


For purposes of this discussion, the law may be classified into two 
main divisions: (a) statutory law and (b) case or common law. Failure to 
distinguish between these two classes of law not infrequently leads to 
erroneous conclusions of a serious nature. Statutory law includes both con- 
stitutional provisions and statutory enactments; the case or common law 
includes those principles which the courts have applied in deciding issues 
not governed by specific constitutional provisions or statutory enactments. 
Perhaps the following illustration may serve to make the distinction clear. 
Suppose that the constitution or the statutes of a state provide that school 
districts shall be liable for accidents to pupils while under the jurisdiction 
of the school authorities. A case comes into the court involving the liability 
of a school district for injuries sustained by a pupil while attending school. 
The court has no choice in the matter; it merely applies a clearly expressed 
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rule of the statutes and holds the district liable. But suppose there is noth- 
ing in the statutes governing the case. Then the court bases its decision on 
what it deems to be sound principles of public policy. The principle adopted 
by the court constitutes a common-law principle for that jurisdiction. 


Location and Interpretation of Statutory Law 


Federal and state constitutions—There are two compilations of constitu- 
tions and other organic laws which are indispensable for any type of his- 
torical investigation involving the use of the exact text of the federal consti- 
tution or of the constitutions of the several states. In 1909 Thorpe (187) 
compiled and edited the texts of all organic laws adopted prior to that date. 
Kettleborough’s State Constitutions (184), published in 1918, supplements 
Thorpe’s work. The two compilations furnish the investigator with the texts 
of all constitutions and amendments thereto adopted prior to 1917. Recent 
and current constitutional provisions may be found in the revised statutes, 
annotated statutes, compiled statutes, or codes of the various states. 

The courts are, of course, called upon from time to time to construe con- 
stitutional provisions. To determine what construction the courts have given 
any particular provision of a constitution, one should consult the cases 
digested in the American Digest System (172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177) 
under the topic “Constitutional Law.” Perhaps it would be better, however, 
to consult the annotated statutes of the jurisdiction involved or to make use 
of Shepard’s Citations (186). The use of the Digest System and of Shep- 
ard’s Citations will be discussed in some detail later. For the investigator 
who is interested in arriving at an understanding of the social and economic 
forces out of which constitutional provisions developed, the debates and 
proceedings of constitutional conventions constitute a mine of information. 

Federal and state statutes—The investigator who is interested in tracing 
the history of federal legislation will find all the acts of Congress in the 
United States Statutes at Large. These are published at the close of each 
Congress and constitute a chronological collection of federal statutes. From 
time to time compilations of federal statutes in force have been published. 
The United States Revised Statutes published in 1875 contain statutes in 
force December 1, 1873. Two supplementary volumes were issued for the 
periods 1874-91, and 1892-1901. The Code of the Laws of the United States, 
published in 1926 under the authority of Congress, contains all general laws 
in force as of December 7, 1925. Provision has been made by Congress for 
cumulative supplements. The investigator who is interested only in laws 
in force or in current or recent federal legislation will find more useful the 
United States Code Annotated. This collection is kept up to date by annual 
cumulative pocket supplements. 

At the end of each session of a state legislature the acts passed are pub- 
lished and are known as session laws. After a number of years it becomes 
very difficult to find the statutory enactments on any given subject, for it is 
necessary to consult each volume of the session laws. To obviate this diff- 
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culty, from time to time all the statutory enactments are consolidated or 
revised either by authority of the state or by some private publishing house. 
These compilations or revisions are known as compiled statutes, consoli- 
dated statutes, revised statutes. annotated statutes, or codes. To locate all the 
statutory provisions in force relating to a particular topic, one should begin 
with the latest compilation of the laws of the state in which one is interested. 
The next step is to examine the supplements, if any, to such compilation. 
Finally, one must examine the session laws enacted since the publication of 
the latest compilation or of the supplements thereto. 

All compilations of statutes, regardless of the title under which they 
may appear, must be used with a degree of caution. Strictly speaking, the 
term “compiled statutes” indicates a mere compilation of the statutes with- 
out change or modification; the term “revised statutes” indicates that the 
laws have been to some extent rewritten or modified; the term “code” indi- 
cates that the whole body of the law has been revised or rewritten. In prac- 
tice, however, these terms are not used with precision. The research worker 
must determine for himself the exact nature of the collection he is using. 
This may be done by consulting the introduction which usually indicates 
the scope and nature of the collection. 

One who is tracing the history of legislation must be particularly careful 
in the use of compilations, codes, and the like. If he has examined the 
session laws over a period of years he may omit the examination of a mere 
compilation of the statutes covering these years. He cannot, however, fail 
to examine compilations which represent a revision or amendment of the 
statutes. 

Naturally, statutes are drafted with a great deal of care and precision. It 
often happens, nevertheless, that their meaning is uncertain and that the 
courts are called upon to construe them. The research worker may put his 
own construction on a statute only to discover later that the courts have con- 
strued it differently. Exhaustive research in statutory law involves, there- 
fore, not only a discovery of the statutes relating to the topic under investi- 
gation but a discovery as well of the interpretations which the courts have 
given those statutes. The annotated statutes of a state usually refer to cases 
in which the statutes have been construed, but Shepard’s Citations consti- 
tute, as a rule, a more comprehensive guide to judicial interpretation of 
statutes. This series contains separate volumes for the United States, for 
each of the states, and for each unit of the National Reporter System. From 
it one may ascertain the cases in which constitutional and statutory provi- 
sions have been construed by the courts. 


Location and Interpretation of Court Decisions 


As has already been indicated, the courts interpret constitutional and 
statutory provisions and apply them to the facts of particular cases. Not 
infrequently, however, there is no statutory rule governing the case in hand. 
In such a case, the court of necessity bases its decision on the principles of 
the common law. The rules of the statutory law are reduced to more or less 
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systematic and precise authoritative statements; the principles of the com. 
mon law cannot, because of their very nature, be reduced to authoritative 
statement with the same degree of precision and exactness. One must search 
for them through somewhat more than a million and a half court decisions. 
Obviously, it is no easy matter to locate all the cases bearing on any par- 
ticular issue. In fact, one would be quite at sea trying to extract legal prin- 
ciples from such a multitude of cases had not the process been simplified by 
enterprising publishers. In the American Digest System (172, 173, 174, 
175, 176, 177) will be found a digest of all decisions of American courts 
of authority from 1658 to date. These decisions are arranged under 412 
topical headings, one of which is “Schools and School Districts.” Cases on 
school law are grouped under numerous subtitles descriptive of the legal 
principles or state of facts involved. By consulting the various editions of 
the American Digest System, one can locate all the cases of all the courts 
of final jurisdiction applicable to one’s state of facts or problem of investi- 
gation. Cases on each topic are arranged alphabetically by states; a short 
digest of each case is given both with regard to the facts and with regard 
to the holding of the court; and the reports in which the decision of the 
court may be found are cited. There is a Descriptive Word Index to the 
First and Second Decennial Digests; this index indicates the section or para- 
graph number under which cases will be found on any particular subject. 


Example of Method of Finding Cases 


In locating court decisions the following steps may be followed: 


1. Consult Descriptive Word Index to the First and Second Decennial Digests or 
later digests under topic, “Schools and School Districts.” Look for word descriptive of 
your state of facts—for example, “vaccination.” Opposite the word “vaccination” will 
be found the number “158.” This is what is known as a key-number; that is, it is the 
paragraph or section number under which are grouped under the topic “Schools and 
School Districts” all cases dealing with vaccination in the First, Second, and Third 
Decennial Digests, the Current Digests, and the Monthly Edition of the Current Digest 
of the American Digest System. At the beginning of each topic in the First and Second 
Decennial Digest reference is made to the section or paragraph number under which 
cases dealing with the same topic may be found in the Century Edition of the American 
Digest. This includes all cases decided from 1658 to 1896, inclusive. Inasmuch as uni- 
form key-numbers were not introduced until the publication of the First Decennial 
Digest, it is best to begin with that digest and work forward and backward from that 
point. 

2. After determining the key-number by consulting the Descriptive Word Index, 
consult the editions of the American Digest System in the following order: 

a. First Decennial Digest, Vol. 17, all cases, 1897-1906. 

b. Second Decennial Digest, Vol. 20, all cases, 1907-16. 

c. Third Decennial Digest, Vol. 24, all cases, 1916-26. 

d. Current Digest, 1926 to date. 

e. Century Edition, Vol. 43, all cases, 1658-1896. 

If one is interested in the decisions of a particular state only, he may find it advis- 


able to use the digest of the decisions of that state rather than the American Digest 
System. 
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While one may locate all the cases bearing on a particular issue by mak- 
ing use of the American Digest System, there are other very helpful guides 
to which attention should be called. In Ruling Case Law (185), Volume 
24, under the topic “Schools,” there is an extended discussion of the prin- 
ciples of law governing a great many practical problems of public-school 
organization and administration. This work selects the most important 
cases on a topic, indicates the weight of authority, gives the reasoning of 
the courts, and cites the reports in which the cases may be found. It is kept 
up to date by periodical supplements. Corpus Juris (180) is a similar but 
much more elaborate legal encyclopedia. Volume 56, under the topic 
“Schools and School Districts,” contains an article of several hundred 
pages. Principles of law are stated concisely, and elaborate footnotes cite 
the cases on which the principles are based. Attention should be called, too, 
to the various series of annotated cases. The most important of these are 
Lawyers’ Reports Annotated, Annotated Cases, and American Law Reports 
(178). Each of these series carries annotations varying in length from one 
to a hundred pages or more. These notes bring together and evaluate the 
cases On a great variety of issues. They are prepared by specialists and are 
extremely useful to the research worker in the field of the common law. 
There are indexes to the notes of each of the series. See the topic “Schools 
and School Districts.” 


Interpretation of Court Decisions 


The research worker who undertakes to ascertain and formulate the prin- 
ciples of the common law is constantly confronted with the question, For 
what principle of law may this case be cited? In every case the decision of 
the court rests upon some underlying principle, the so-called ratio deci- 
dendi of the case. The authoritative element of the case is the principle 
which dictates the decision. Care must be exercised in distinguishing that 
portion of an opinion which is authoritative and that which is dictum. Not 
infrequently, a judge in giving the opinion upon which the decision of the 
case rests, makes statements with regard to matters not before the court for 
settlement. These remarks may be introduced by way of illustration, anal- 
ogy, argument, or suggestion. They are not binding as precedents because 
they are in reality extrajudicial. Only those portions of an opinion which 
deal with issues before the court are authoritative. For example, if a court 
is reviewing a case testing the authority of a school board to suspend 
teachers because of marriage and the statement is made that a school board 
would have authority to dismiss teachers for engaging in political activities, 
such a statement is dictum and has only persuasive authority. 

In determining the authority of a case, one must moreover, keep clearly 
in mind the controlling facts. When the facts in different cases are similar 
in some respects but unlike in others, the investigator cannot regard the 
eases as authority for the same legal principle unless it is certain that the 
differences of fact are not of such a character as to distinguish the one case 
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from the other. Those who have had little experience in evaluating court 
decisions are very likely to regard cases as identical when in reality they 
should be distinguished. Suppose, for example, that one is interested in the 
law governing the right of a school board to dismiss a woman teacher 
because of marriage. A case is found in which a school board dismissed a 
woman teacher for marriage without having reserved the right to do so in 
the contract. Another case is found in which a teacher was dismissed for the 
same cause, but in the second case the contract provided that teachers 
should be dismissed upon marriage. In the two cases the causes of dismissal 
are the same, but the facts of the two cases are materially different. The 
reservation in the contract of the right to dismiss for marriage is the dis- 
tinguishing feature. Before a case can be considered as an authority for 
another state of facts, the facts in the two cases must be sufficiently similar 
to warrant the application of the same legal principles. 

It is more difficult, however, to identify than to distinguish cases. Facts 
may be widely different and yet be governed by the same principle of law. 
One should seek, therefore, not so much to establish identity of fact as to 
establish identity of principle. For example, a school board may attempt 
to discipline a pupil for publishing in a local newspaper an article criticiz- 
ing the school board, or for being drunk on the streets, or for violating a 
rule prohibiting pupils from attending moving-picture shows, or for mak- 
ing insulting remarks to a teacher while passing him on the street. The facts 
in all these cases may seem widely different, but they all have one important 
element in common. The school board in each instance is attempting to 
discipline pupils for acts committed off the school grounds and out of school 
hours. Success in interpreting judicial decisions depends very largely on 
ability to distinguish cases in which the facts are very similar and to relate 
cases in which the facts may seem to have very little in common. 


Guides to the Primary Sources of the Case Law 


The following list of guides should be helpful to anyone who may be 
attempting to locate judicial decisions on any point of law: 
I. Digests 
1. The American Digest System, 1658 to date. A digest of all decisicns 
of American courts of last resort. 

a. Century Edition, known as the Century Digest (172). A digest 
of all decisions of American Courts of last resort, 1658-1890. 
Volume 43, topic “Schools and School Dictricts.” 

b. Decennial Edition, commonly known as the First Decennia! 
Digest (174). A digest of all decisions of American courts of 
last resort, 1897-1906. Volume 17, topic “Schools and School 
Districts.” 

c. Second Decennial Edition, known as Second Decennial Digest 
(176). A digest of all decisions of American courts of last resort, 
1907-16. Volume 20, topic “Schools and School Districts.” 





Il. 


Il. 


IV. 


d. Third Decennial Edition, known as Third Decennial Digest 
(177). A digest of all decisions of American courts of last resort, 
1916-26. Volume 24, topic “Schools and School Districts.” 

e. American Digest, Current Digest (173). A digest of all decisions 
of American courts of last resort, 1926 to date. Topic, “Schools 
and School Districts.” 

f. American Digest, Monthly Edition. Advance sheet pamphlets 
giving digest of current decisions. 

g. Descriptive Word Index (175) with supplements to date. 

2. State Digests. Digests of the decisions of the courts of a particular 
state. 


Encyclopedias 

1. Ruling Case Law (185). Completed in 1920 with supplements to 
date. Volume 24, topic “Schools.” A treatise on school law based 
on leading cases. 

2. Corpus Juris. Volume 56, topic “Schools and School Districts” 
(180). 

Indexes to Annotated Cases 

1. Index to Notes in Lawyers’ Reports Annotated, 1888-1918. 

2. Index to Notes in Annotated Cases, 1906-18. 

3. American Law Reports Cumulative Index-Digest, 1919 to date 
(178). 

Citations 

1. Shepard’s Citations (186). Separate volumes for the courts of each 
state. Issued at frequent intervals. Indicates where a case has been 
cited by other courts and enables one to trace the history of a case 
and to evaluate it as of the present date. 


. Indexes to legal periodicals 


1. Jones’ Index to Legal Periodicals, to 1899 (182, 183). 
2. Chipman’s Index to Legal Periodical Literature, 1898-1908 (179). 
3. Index to Legal Periodicals, 1908 to date (181). Quarterly with 


annual cumulations. 
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CHAPTER XII 
Library Methods in Educational Research 


Ax unfortunate misconception of library work produces pitifully small 
results in many educational researches. According to this view, library 
work consists almost wholly of routine or mechanical drudgery, to be 
evaded if possible, otherwise to be muddled through somehow. In reality, 
adequate library work is a pre-requisite and an accompaniment to practi- 
cally all good educational research. The presence or absence of adequate 
library work here often means the difference between sound, fruitful inves- 


tigation and sterile, mechanical activity masquerading under the label of 
research. 


Place of Library Work in Educational Research 


Specifically, good library work is a sine qua non whenever the educa- 
tional researcher needs: 


1. To find the problems really requiring research. 

2. To secure data and information necessary to solve the problem involved. This holds 
for most problems in educational research. 

3. To secure information necessary for interpretation of his own findings, including 
comparison with the findings of other researchers. 

4. To find out about research methods. This covers how to isolate the particular prob- 
lem, set up the research, prosecute it, interpret its results, and present them effec- 
tively. No matter how good a course in research methods he may have had previously, 
he has to read up again on a new problem for “to apply principles is significantly 
more difficult than to learn them. If teaching is necessary for the mastery of prin- 
ciples, it is doubly necessary for their application to practical problems” (189). 
After he is through the course, his learning comes from his own reading. 

5. To save for the thought and interpretation aspects of a research the time and energy 
often wasted on the mechanics of its library phases, wasted because of sheer 
ignorance of how to locate library materials and how to work effectively with them. 


Essentials in Library Work for Successful Educational Research 


A minimum list of things in library work that the educational researcher 
must either know or quickly learn how to do, includes at least the following: 


1. On bibliographic work 

a. How to scout so as to get up quickly a short bibliography that will “high spot” all 
important phases of the whole problem, or of a section of it. This enables the 
researcher to keep his perspective. Without this knowledge, he can hardly escape 
either getting bogged down in the mass of library materials or failing to cover 
important phases of his study. 

b. How to do an exhaustive bibliography, one as exhaustive as possible for the time 
spans necessarily involved in the particular research or some section of it. With- 
out this knowledge, the researcher cannot be sure his attack is sound or know 
what his findings mean. Note: To make up either a “high spot” or an exhaustive 
bibliography requires a knowledge of: (1) How to draw up headings under which 
to look for materials. (2) The likely sources of the needed materials and data, 
or how to locate such sources. (3) The necessary library index tools and how to 
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use them. (4) Acceptable bibliographic forms that will not interfere with arrange- 
ment in the final bibliography for publication. 

c. How to keep the references in the bibliography organized so that at all times 
throughout the research they will be accessible and useful. 

d. How to make up the final bibliography to be issued with the report so that the 
former will be of maximum use and convenience to others. 

. When and how to do the different kinds of reading on different phases of a research. 
These include: rapid scanning of bibliographies to spot promising references; equally 
rapid scanning of a book or article to see if it is worth noting as a reference; rapid 
reading of a reference to get the run of it and to note the parts worth careful reading; 
and severely critical reading of important passages with due care for their setting and 
comparison with other documents in the same field. When and how to use sampling 
and short-cuts are as essential in the reading phases of a research, as in statistics. 

3. When and how to take and use notes. The essentials here are: when to take notes, 
particularly so as not to interfere with profitable reading; how to take notes; how 
to keep notes organized for effective and easy use at all times; and how to make the 
most of one’s notes on library materials. 

4. How, throughout all the library work, to save time and energy on its mechanical 
phases. This releases just so much time and energy for the higher phases of the 
research, its thought and interpretation aspects. 


to 


Methods of Acquiring the Essentials 


The first requisite is to understand that only a verbal knowledge of tech- 
nics is practically worthless. A student can easily pick up such knowledge 
from numerous books so that he can repeat it with parrot fluency and still 
know little more than a parrot about how to use a library profitably. Proper 
practice, however, will give him an understanding of the meanings and 
possibilities of the library activities he pursues, and especially an ability to 
proceed when he has only clues instead of the plain directions and nicely 
solved difficulties in his library methods books. In actual library research, 
for every time he sees his way clear to his materials from the start, he will 
ten times set out with only clues. 

For example, take the oft-recurring difficulty of the relative values of the 
book references found. Obviously, reviews of a given book afford one 
approach to an evaluation of it if they can but be located. On locating them, 
it is one thing to know that the Book Review Digest lives up to its name and 
that the Education Index has a section of book reviews alphabetized by 
authors. It is a wholly different and far superior thing to know by actual 
practice with a given book and reviews of it, such items as the following: 
the Book Review Digest does not include many educational books of impor- 
tance; the Education Index did not start until 1929, cites only signed 
reviews, does not cover periodicals most likely to review certain kinds of 
educational books, and must be taken in all its cumulations for books out 
as much as two or three years; comparison of a book with reviews of it 
often shows that the reviews largely quote or paraphrase the book’s esti- 
mate of itself. 

The correct viewpoint about acquiring the essentials of library methods 
in educational research is not in itself sufficient to insure satisfactory 
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results. This last requires correct attitudes and activities on the part of the 
library and its staff, of the training institution faculty, and of the educa- 
tional researcher himself. These attitudes and activities will now be dis- 
cussed in detail. 

Library equipment—lf the library essentials in educational research are 
to be really acquired by the student, the library must practice what the 
library methods books and courses preach. This has a number of implica- 
tions. Though the library possess ever so many research materials, until 
they are properly cataloged, they cannot be located by a researcher any 
more than so many needles in a haystack. Unless recent materials are 
promptly cataloged, the researcher cannot keep up to date in his local 
library. Many educational researchers require borrowing materials not 
possessed by the local library. But a researcher cannot find out about these 
latter unless the library possesses the best library tools and indexes and the 
library staff make all the new tools and guides available promptly. Any 
educational researcher needing to use files of a given periodical ought to be 
able to find out at once where the back volumes are indexed so he won't 
wade through all of them needlessly. A location guide for the particular 
library, to the various kinds of educational research materials, alpha- 
betically arranged, will save educational researchers enormous amounts of 
time and energy. 

It is highly important that the library equipment start the educational 
researcher off quickly with what the staff now know about bibliographies 
and sources on his problem. The library card catalog includes the bibli 
ographies published in separate form possessed by the library. This, how- 
ever, is only a small fraction of the bibliographies needed in educational 
research, many of which appear in the appendices of publications, or in 
periodicals. Also it does not include very short selected bibliographies of 
the type most useful for a student starting on a research or a new section of 
one, when he needs to get quickly a bird’s-eye of the whole problem, 
or of one of its sections. Bringing together copies of the writer’s Educa- 
tional Research (188) the University of Illinois educational bibliographies, 
the Research Studies series of the United States Office of Education (190), 
and the files of the Review of Educational Research, will be better than 
nothing. But a far more useful thing is a card file of bibliographies and 
hints on sources, specifically for research purposes. At our institution we 
have a bibliography of bibliographies in our reference room, and a research 
index in the library professor’s office. The former covers all subjects of 
interest to all students; the latter, those likely to be used by educational 
researchers, being particularly strong in educational administration. While 
there is some duplication in the two files, the research index has many notes 
on hints, sources, research under way, forthcoming publications and the 
like, not found in the other file. The research index is thus several times 
as large as the other file. Students using these two library aids are told that 
the files merely start them off with what is known by the staff and that they 
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are responsible for going ahead and finding whatever other research 
materials are needed, particularly very recent ones. 


Library Staff and Attitude 


For successful acquisition of the library essentials in educational 
research, the personnel of the library staff, and their attitude are important. 
In most educational researches, only clues, imperfect references, few prom- 
ising leads, or overwhelming masses of materials confront the researcher 
at the start. The library will not possess many of the most valuable refer- 
ences for many studies. To give real help on such difficulties is not routine 
reference library service, particularly as each research is apt to call for 
materials very different from those needed on many other researches. This 
last is sure to be the case with dissertations. Such real help can come only 
from a regular faculty member assigned to the library for full- or part-time 
work. The essential is that he or she know educational research sources over 
a wide area, and from the viewpoint of one who has engaged in research. 

The attitude of this library staff member, and indeed of all the library 
workers, is most important here. They should realize that for the student 
engaged in educational research they have a double function. First, they 
should furnish him promptly with all the known information, helps, and 
clues on his problem so he can start where those before him have left off. 
They need to do this with a nice discrimination, however, else they will not 
perform their second even greater function. This is to train him in the 
library phases of research so that he can carry on with a sure mastery of 
the essential library technic, long after he has left the library staff, and in 
whatever libraries are later available to him. He will never attain this mas- 
tery under their instruction if they do all the brain work involved in the 
library phases of his research. 

Specific instruction on library phases—The items on which instruction 
is to be given are of less importance than the way it is given. Inexperienced 
researchers need instruction on many library items; even experienced ones 
need hints or advice on a fair number whenever they get into a new field. 
The main thing on instruction on sources is to be sure that the student 
knows how to locate the sources when he starts with only a clue or two. He 
does not need to remember the detailed information on the sources them- 
selves. He does need to recall where he can find the helps to clues in books, 
and how he can locate the books that will give him clues on a new line of 
information. 

Adequate instruction in library phases requires exercises that take the 
student into the library and force him to use his own knowledge to locate 
things for himself by following clues instead of simply memorizing facts 
about sources. If this idea is rightly presented to him, he will follow source 
clues with as much interest as a hunter tracks an animal or a detective finds 
who committed the crime. This instruction cannot be given by any amount 
of mere reading about it. The best motive on the part of the student comes 
on some research of his own, for instance, his dissertation. He will be many 
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times more anxious to find out sources from clues on this than he will on 
formal exercises that seem artificial because they must be done by many 
‘students with very diverse interests. If exercises on the student’s own problem 
are used, there still needs to be a minimum of discussion by the instructor, 
much raising of problems by the student, going to library materials for the 
answer, and getting help on locating the materials only when he is really 
stumped himself. This procedure fits the student for real library situations 
in educational research. Note that it requires great reliance on his answering 
his own questions through documents that he must locate himself, and not 
from books on reserve as in regular classes. A library staff member assisting 
a research student would injure the latter if, after making available what 
the library had already listed for immediate use on the problem, he gave 
too exact references for additional sources, or brought these to the researcher 
with page markers in them. Only after the research student submits his pro- 
posals on sources, should the library staff member give suggestions. 

Forms of instruction—A number of forms of instruction, possible in 
various situations, have different degrees of value on different aspects. In 
the most widely known form the major department offers any library 
instruction given. This may occur where a student assists the professor on 
some research of the latter. It then has all the advantages that work under 
a master has when the student keeps his eyes open. It does not, however, | 
have the “drive” for the student that comes when he is working on some 
research of his own. The department may offer formal instruction on | 
library phases in its departmental seminar, letting each student work on his 
dissertation. This gives the desired “drive” but it is likely to vary markedly 
in quality by departments. The history and English departments, for 
instance, are almost sure to have good work on library phases and many 
other departments likely to have poor work on them. 

Another form of instruction offers definite course work in library meth- 
ods for educational research. This work may be given as a section of a 
methods of research course, or in a separate course. It can, if it has suitable 
exercises, be made to focus on a student’s major field, or on his own research. 
The latter is very difficult with students from many departments, except 
where a regular educational research professor specializes on library meth- 
ods. This professor may give part or full time to such work. 

A final form gives consultations with a staff member responsible for 
library phases, who knows sources as well, when the student needs it on the 
latter’s research. This uses the correct library attitude in research, and will 
accomplish a great deal if there are good indexes and library tools to econ- 
omize the instructor’s time. 

A minimum annotated bibliography relating to library methods and to 
guides to library tools and sources is listed as references nos. 191-199. 








1The forms of library instruction used in the writer’s institution are described in ‘The 
Library Professor and Educational Research,’ by Carter Alexander, scheduled for publication 
in a forthcoming issue of School and Society. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


The Place of Laboratory Experiment in Educational 
Research 


The Place of Experimental Education 


Is the year 1849 Horace Mann wrote a trenchant criticism of the current 
methods of teaching reading. He pointed out the psychological absurdity 
of teaching the child first the names of the letters or even the sounds of the 
letters. His advocacy of the word method of learning to read instituted a 
reform which has revolutionized modern practice. About fifty years after 
Horace Mann’s criticism appeared, Erdmann and Dodge (208) began to 
study the eye movements which are involved in reading. Their first method 
of study was very crude. It consisted of watching the eye of the reader 
through a telescope. A few years later the much more accurate photographic 
method was applied. The photographic method has been steadily improved 
until now it gives a highly accurate record of the position and duration of 
each pause and the length and duration of each movement of the eye in 
reading a line of print. The study of reading by this method has led to 
reforms as far reaching as those which were inaugurated by Horace Mann; 
for example, the shift from an emphasis on oral to an emphasis on silent 
reading. Besides this, the technic has provided a key to the solution of a 
great variety of important problems. It enables us to analyze the develop- 
ment of reading and to describe the stages in the growth of the reading abil- 
ity. It furnishes an accurate means of diagnosing the difficulties of individual 
children in learning to read. It is an instrument for the analysis of many 
special types of reading, such as reading a foreign language, reading num- 
bers, or reading music. While Horace Mann, by a stroke of genius, was 
able to initiate a marked change in the method of teaching, his reform rep- 
resented an isolated leap forward in a period of general stagnation. The 
modern experimental technic applied continuously by an army of scientific 
workers brings about a steady advance in teaching. 

A similar conquest of the problems of learning and of teaching has been 
made in other subjects by means of experimentation in the educational 
laboratory. Notable studies have been made, for example, in the subjects of 
arithmetic and of handwriting. The latter subject furnishes good examples 
of the wasteful backing and filling which may take place in the progress 
of methods of teaching when practice is based upon observation and opin- 
ion alone. During the nineties the prevailing style of slanting writing was 
displaced by vertical writing. The arguments for vertical writing were 
based largely on physiological and hygienic considerations and seemed con- 
vincing to the majority of schoolmen, but no scientific methods were at hand 
to test the relative advantages of vertical and slanting writing, so a prac- 
tical experiment was tried out on a large share of an entire generation. The 
trial soon revealed defects in vertical writing and it was speedily aban- 
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doned. Its place was taken by arm movement writing taught by a highly 
formal drill method. Fortunately, experimental education was now ready 
to attack the problem. Judd’s pioneer experiments (210) with the hand 
tracer showed that arm movement does not have the all important value 
which has been ascribed to it. Subsequent studies by the methods of the 
kymograph and the motion picture give a broad basis for a rational method 
of teaching. We are now (1933) brought face to face with another innova- 
tion analogous to vertical writing. Studies of this new method, manuscript 
writing, bid fair to enable us to appraise it fairly and to adopt whatever 
may be good in the new without casting aside what is valuable in the old. 

The function of experimental education is, then, to appraise methods of 
procedure used in the school or proposed for use, to analyze the mental 
processes which the learner carries on or the abilities which are essential 
in learning, and on the basis of this analysis to discover methods of pro- 
cedure which are more efficient than those which previously have been em- 
ployed. 

The term “experimental education” is sometimes applied chiefly or exclu- 
sively to the studies which are made for the purpose of appraisal of various 
methods of instruction (213). This form of investigation is commonly 
called classroom experimentation. Its purpose is to measure the relative 
effectiveness of two or more methods of instruction in the classroom. This 
type of study is valuable, since competent teachers frequently disagree 
sharply concerning the value of rival methods. Mere observation may not 
enable us to settle the issue. A difference of 10 or 15 percent in efficiency 
is important, but such a difference is difficult to determine definitely with- 
out the use of objective methods of measurement. 

Notwithstanding the value of experimentation for the purpose of ap- 
praisal, it is much more limited and superficial than the experimental 
analysis of learning and of the abilities which underlie it. Since this kind 
of experimentation is commonly made in the laboratory where conditions 
may be controlled and suitable apparatus may be used, it may be called 
laboratory experimentation. The experiments in reading and handwriting 
which have been alluded to in the introductory paragraph were of the 
laboratory type. This chapter will deal with laboratory experimentation 
rather than with classroom experimentation. 

By means of experimentation in the laboratory the activity of the learner 
is described in minute detail and with as much accuracy as may be possible 
and necessary for the purpose in hand. It is common to designate such 
description as objective when it is so systematized that any competent 
experimenter will obtain the same result. This is attained partly by defining 
exactly the conditions under which the experiment is carried out. It usually 
requires that the description be expressed in quantitative or numerical 
terms. It commonly requires the use of apparatus by means of which a rec- 
ord can be made of actions so rapid or obscure as to be difficult to detect, or 
involving accurate time relations. 
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Experimental education in the sense in which the term is used in this 
chapter is only one of the several scientific methods which are applied to 
the solution of educational problems. The place of experimental education 
in relation to the scheme of education may best be shown by presenting the 
various aspects of education in tabular form. This is done in the following 
outline: 


1. Learning. The central and primary element in the whole scheme of education. 
For the promotion of learning all the paraphernalia of education exist. Learning 
may for convenience be divided into general and special forms of learning. The 
special forms of learning are presented in learning the various school subjects. 
Experimental education is concerned chiefly with the analysis of these general and 
special forms of learning. 

2. The nature and capacities of the child. This includes studies of the child’s mental 
nature and capabilities and parallel studies of his physical nature and capabilities. 
The studies deal with the following special problems: 

Development with age: capacities, abilities, and interests at succeeding ages. 

Health and its conditions (both mental and physical). 

Individual differences, normal and abnormal, measured by the use of mental 

and physical tests. 

Some of these problems require laboratory experimentation and may be included 
in the sphere of experimental education. This may be true, for example, of the 
discovery and standardization of new methods of testing. 

3. The Curriculum. What is to be taught and learned. The curriculum is based 
partly on the studies referred to under the preceding heads, but direct studies 
of the curriculum have usually consisted of surveys of the social demand for 
given types of learning. These are not included in experimental education. 

4. Testing the results of learning and of teaching. The development of new methods 
of testing may involve experimental methods, but the application of tests for the 
purpose of making a survey of the results of teaching does not come within the 
scope of experimental education. 

5. Provision of the means of learning and instruction. 

a. Numbers and types of individuals to be taught. These facts are obtained by 
studies of the school population. 

b. The means which are available to carry on education. The financial resources, 
as determined by taxation studies. Studies of expenditure, salaries, etc. 
Material equipment. Buildings. Building surveys. Construction of build- 
ings. Personnel studies. School administration, school boards, administrative 
and supervisory staff, teaching staff, including preparation, promotion, and 
tenure. 

These problems are studied for the most part by other than experimental 
methods, though in a few special instances experimental laboratory studies 


have been made upon them. 

To sum up, experimental education is a form of scientific investigation 
which is used chiefly to attack the problems of learning and of the analysis 
of abilities. It is thus directed toward the study of the heart and center of 
all those activities which comprise our educational system. The experi- 
mental method may also be used to some extent in attacking other problems, 
for example, problems of health and physical well-being, or problems in 
the construction of school buildings. In this chapter, however, we shall con- 
fine ourselves to those phases of experimental education which are psycho- 
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logical in nature. Furthermore, we shall confine ourselves to laboratory 
experimentation rather than to classroom experimentation. Classroom 
experimentation is discussed in Chapter V by Monroe. 


The Nature of an Experiment 


In order to get a clear notion of the nature of an experiment we shall 
begin with an example in which the conditions approach the ideal condi- 
tions of experimentation. From such an example we can obtain a notion of 
the essential nature of experimentation as a scientific method. We shall 
afterwards consider cases in which it is necessary to compromise with the 
ideal method and introduce various checks and balances to compensate for 
the failure to observe the strict rules of experimentation. 

The first example is a classical experiment of a pure type. It may be 
called a crucial experiment. In the eighteen eighties, the French biologist 
Pasteur was led by his previous investigations to the belief that the disease 
anthrax, which existed in cattle, was due to a specific form of bacteria 
and that it was possible to make cattle immune from the disease by inocula- 
tion with a serum. His belief was not shared by his fellow scientists, how- 
ever, and so he set up a crucial experiment, one which would definitely 
settle the issue if the results came out in accordance with Pasteur’s hypoth- 
esis. A herd of cattle was divided into two groups. Those of one group 
were given the inoculation which was intended to make them immune from 
anthrax. The other group was not immunized. Then all the cows of both 
groups were exposed to the disease. None of the immunized cows took the 
disease, while many of those which were not immunized did take it. Thus, 
Pasteur’s hypothesis was verified. 

The conclusion drawn from this experiment is that inoculation immunizes 
cattle from anthrax. This conclusion stands because the animals which did 
not take the disease were inoculated and because this inoculation was the 
only factor which could account for their immunity. This only factor is 
technically named the single variable, and the rule of experimentation is 
that only a single variable shall be introduced into the situation. The pur- 
pose of the exposure of the other group of cows which had not been inocu- 
lated was to make sure that no other variable was introduced. For example, 
the herd of cows may have been immune from some other cause or the 
exposure of the disease may not have been potent. The fact that they took 
the disease showed that it was the inoculation which rendered the one group 
immune, since this was the only respect in which they differed from the 
other. Inoculation was a single variable. 

An example from the field of educational psychology will reveal further 
the important conditions of an experiment. In 1904 Ebert and Meumann 
(207) made a study of the effect of practice in memorizing one sort of 
material on the ability to memorize other sorts of material. In other words, 
they set out to measure the transfer of training from one field of memory 
to another. To a group of persons they first gave an elaborate series of tests 
of memory for various kinds of material. They then gave several weeks of 
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practice memorizing nonsense syllables. At the end of this practice they 
again gave them the initial tests. They found that they had gained materially 
in their average score on these tests. and attributed this gain to the effect of 
the intervening practice on different kind of material which they believed 
had increased their general power of memory. 

Doubt arose in the minds of subsequent investigators whether Ebert and 
Meumann had succeeded in isolating a single variable; that is, whether 
another factor than the practice in the sense material might not amount for 
the gain in the scores on the tests. The other possible cause of the gain was 
thought to be the practice on the tests themselves. In order to check up on 
this possibility, Dearborn (204), in 1911, repeated Ebert and Meumann’s 
experiment, using a second or parallel group of persons in addition to the 
first or experimental group. To the parallel group he gave the initial and 
final tests without the intermediate practice. He found that this group did 
gain in the tests. By subtracting this gain from the total gain of the experi- 
mental group he was able to calculate that portion of their gain which was 
due to the practice on a different sort of material. 

Another example of an experiment in which more than one variable 
affected the results is found in a study made by Wallin (215), to determine 
whether improved care of the teeth causes an increase in children’s mental 
ability. A group of children was selected who were given all necessary 
dental treatment and were carefully trained in the care of their teeth for a 
period of six months. The children were given a series of mental tests at the 
beginning, middle, and end of the period. They were found to have made a 
large gain in the scores on these tests. No conclusion can be drawn concern- 
ing the effect of the oral hygiene on this gain, however, since at least two 
other factors may have produced it. One was the mental growth which 
accompanies increased age and the other was practice on the tests. Wallin 
originally planned to discount these other variables by giving the tests to a 
parallel group which would not be given the oral hygiene. 


This simplest method of comparison with a control group is represented 
in the following tabular scheme: 


Group x Group y 
Method 1 Method 2 


This method may be refined by equalizing the groups through matching or 
some other procedure, as described by Monroe. 

In some cases it is possible to balance the effect of irrelevant factors 
by a method which applies the experimental variable to both groups. This 
modification of the parallel group method is called the rotation method. 
Suppose, for example, we wish to compare the effectiveness of memorizing 
by two methods of learning, the whole method and the part method. If we 
had one group of persons memorize one selection by the whole method and 
then another selection by the part method their relative score by the two 
methods might be effected by two irrelevant factors, a difference in the diff- 
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culty of the selections and a greater facility in memorizing the second selec- 
tion as a result of practice. On the other hand, we might have one group of 
persons memorize a selection by one method and a second group memorize 
the same selection by the other method. In such a case neither the difficulty 
of the selection nor the practice effect would be a variable. But another 
variable would be introduced, namely the difference in the ability of the 
two groups of learners. 

The difficulty is overcome by letting both groups memorize by both meth- 
ods, one starting with Selection A and memorizing by the part method, 
then memorizing Selection B by the whole method, the other starting with 
Selection A but using the whole method and then memorizing Selection B 


by the part method. The rotation scheme may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing table: 


First learning Second learning 
Selection A Selection B 
Method 1 Group x Group y 
Method 2 Group y Group x 


It will be seen that both groups of learners use both methods. Therefore, 
the comparative score by the two methods will not be affected by any differ- 
ence in their ability. Again, both selections are learned by both methods. 
Hence, the relative score will not be affected by this variable. Finally, one 
group uses Method 1 first and the other uses Method 2 first, and the two 
methods will profit equally by the effect of practice. Thus, the rotatior 
method isolates one variable by balancing the other variables against each 
other. 

The methods which have just been described characterize the experi- 
mental method of procedure when some factor or variable has been dis- 
covered and the purpose of the experiment is to measure the result of the 
introduction of this variable into a given situation. This is a relatively 
simple form of experimentation, and the methods of procedure which 
govern it are comparatively easy to set forth and to follow. Not all forms 
of experimentation are like these, however. In fact, they are the least 
important. They represent a stage of experimentation in which the problem 
has been rather completely analyzed and in which the methods of measure- 
ment have been well worked out. 

If we consider again Pasteur’s crucial experiment we shall see on a 
moment’s consideration that it constituted the last step in a long series of 
investigations. The previous studies led him to the discovery of bacteria, 
of their agency in disease, and of the method of inoculation. This discovery 
was the important part of Pasteur’s work and the part which required 
genius to perform. The proof of what he had discovered could have been 
carried on by any routine technician. The discovery, furthermore, was 
made in the course of a long process of trial and error, of trial leading to 
hypothesis, and hypothesis followed by further trial. Because the rules for 
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the experiment of discovery cannot be formulated so definitely as can those 
for the experiment of proof or verification is no reason for neglecting the 
more difficult type of experiment. While such definite rules cannot be laid 
down, some of the chief characteristics may be outlined. 

The experiment of analysis and discovery begins with a less definite and 
clearly formulated aim than does the experiment of proof or the crucial 
experiment. The series of experiments on reading illustrate this fact. At 
the outset the aim was hardly more definite than to discover how the eye 
behaves in reading. After the general facts concerning the eye movements 
were discovered, certain more specific questions emerged, such as, How do 
individuals differ in their eye movements? How do the eye movements 
develop with age? What is the relation between eye movements and efficiency 
in reading? What is the relation between the eye movements and pronuncia- 
tion in oral reading? How are the eye movements affected by the subject- 
matter and by mechanical features, such as size of type and length of line? 

The development of a problem may again be illustrated by Bryan and 
Harter’s two experiments (201, 202) on learning the telegraphic language. 
In the first experiment these investigators discovered that the learning curve 
for sending a message differed in form from the learning curve for receiving 
a message. In the middle of the receiving curve they found a level stretch 
representing a period of little progress. The second experiment was made to 
ascertain the meaning of this level stretch or plateau. To do so the experi- 
menters analyzed the process of receiving into three processes of receiving 
isolated letters, unrelated words, and connected discourse. This further 
analysis revealed the fact that the plateau occurred only in the curve for 
connected discourse. The course of experimentation, then, represents a 
progressive advance in which the problem is gradually analyzed and the 
aim becomes more and more specific. 

A large share of the advance in the methods of attack on a particular 
problem is to be attributed to the development of more and more accurate 
and appropriate technic of recording or of measurement. In laboratory 
work this consists largely in the invention of better forms of apparatus. The 
investigations of both handwriting and reading furnish good illustrations 
of the development of better and better adapted forms of apparatus. In the 
study of the eye movements of reading Erdmann and Dodge (208) observed 
the eye through a telescope. Java] (212) placed a sound recording apparatus 
against the lid of the partly closed eye and counted the impulses made by 
the eye movements. Ahrens (200) placed an ivory cup on the cornea to 
which was fastened a light bristle marking on a piece of smoke paper. 
Dearborn (205) photographed on a falling plate a beam of light reflected 
from the cornea by a method invented by Dodge. Buswell (203) ,Gray (209), 
Judd (211), and Schmidt (214) gradually elaborated the photographic 
method, finally using long strips of motion picture film which can be run 
both vertically and horizontally, thus recording the movements of the eye 
in any direction. To this elaborate-apparatus for photographing the eye 
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movements, Buswell attached a dictaphone by means of which he secured 
parallel records of the voice and of the eye in oral reading. To the same 
apparatus Douglas (206) attached a device for exposing successive portions 
of the reading text in order to study the effect upon reading of cutting off 
the view of the parts of the line beyond the section the reader is directly 
looking at. On such development of technic depends much of the progress 
in experimentation. 


Relation of the Experimental to the Statistical Method 


During the early decades of the existence of experimental psychology 
the experimental method was used almost exclusively. In the period pre- 
ceding 1900 it was quite common to conduct experiments with but three 
or four persons. In fact, in his classical experiments on Memory, Ebbing- 
haus employed but a single subject, himself. Following 1900, however, 
many investigators began to shift their method. Instead of making a very 
careful and intensive study of a few persons they began to study large groups 
of persons by much less intensive methods. This large-scale method was 
fostered by Karl Pearson in England and by Cattell and Thorndike in 
America. At the same time the experimental method was being applied to 
educational problems by those who followed the traditions of the psycho- 
logical laboratory of Wilhelm Wundt, notably by Judd. We have now to 
consider the relations of these two methods. 

The experimental and the statistical method are alike in that both aim at 
an analysis of the facts which they study. They aim to break up the complex 
trains of events into their elements and then to study the relationship of 
these elements to one another. Their difference lies in the method by which 
the analysis is made. 

The contrast in method may be illustrated from the study of the problem 
of nature and nurture. We find large individual differences to exist in the 
abilities of children as measured by the scores on mental tests. Some have 
interpreted these differences as due almost entirely to differences in nature 
capacity, while others ascribe them in considerable degree to the effect of 
the home, the school, and other features of the environment. If the environ- 
ment is an important cause of differences in mental ability then differences 
in one will be associated with differences in the other. The first purely 
statistical procedure which suggests itself is to compare the environment 
of a large number of children with their scores on a mental test. The method 
by which such a comparison is made is called correlation. But a simple 
correlation of this sort will not reveal directly the relation between environ- 
ment and ability, since children who are in superior homes also in general 
have superior parents. Thus their superior mental ability might be ascribed 
to either fact or to both. A purely statistical method of analysis would 
consist in selecting from the entire group all those children whose parents 
are of a given degree of ability and then comparing the variations in the 
ability of these children with the variations in their environment. The same 
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comparison could be made in the case of children of parents at each level 
of ability. In each case the differences in the children might be ascribed to 
environment since heredity would be uniform. Putting together the results 
of all these comparisons we could ascertain the effect of environment when 
heredity is constant. This is in effect what is done by the method of partial 
correlation. 

An experimental procedure would be to take a group of infants from a 
poor environment, place half of them in very poor homes, and the other 
half in very good homes, and measure their mental ability at regular inter- 
vals. If the children placed in good homes turned out to be superior to 
those placed in poor homes, their superiority could be ascribed to the effect 
of the better environment. 

Both methods of investigation consist in making an analysis. Both, that 
is, have attempted to separate the effect of heredity from the effect of envi- 
ronment. In the statistical method the separation is made after the fact. It 
is done by grouping cases and by making comparisons among them, draw- 
ing inferences as to how causes are related to effects. In the experimental 
method the factors are separated at the outset. The factor which we wish to 
study is brought to bear upon an individual or a group of individuals 
independently of other factors which might conceivably affect the results. 
By the experimental method a study is made of events succeeding one another 
in time, while by the statistical method a study is more commonly made of 
relationships between events co-existing at the same time. The relation 
between the cause and the effect is more direct than when the analysis is 
made by the statistical method. 

While the experimental method gives the more conclusive evidence 
concerning cause and effect relations, the statistical method is sometimes 
chosen in preference to the experimental method because it gives quicker 
returns. As in the example of the study of foster children there are many 
cases in which a statistical study can be made in the course of a year or so, 
while an experimental study would require a period of ten years or more. 
In other cases the difference between the two methods would be not so 
much one of the total duration of the investigation, as of the time and energy 
necessary in gathering the data. The experimental method is the more expen- 
sive and is, therefore, often avoided in favor of the statistical method. 

While the experimental method might give more direct and conclusive 
evidence than the statistical method, it is sometimes in the nature of the case 
very difficult, if not impossible to apply. For example, we cannot well con- 
duct experiments in human heredity. Such experiments can be made with 
plants and animals with enormous profit, as in the case of Mendel’s studies 
with peas, but human matings must be left to the choice of the individuals 
concerned. In such cases we must resort to the statistical method. 

On the other hand, there are some problems which can be investigated 
only by the experimental method. These are the problems which require 
laboratory technic in order to obtain the very facts we wish to study. It 
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would not be possible to study the relationship of eye movements in reading 
to speed and comprehension, for example, without the use of special 
laboratory methods of recording the eye movements. Similarly, it would 
not be possible to study the relationship of minute changes in the speed of 
the writing movement to other facts of writing unless we had means of 
measuring these speed changes far superior to unaided observation. 

It appears, then, that there is a class of problems which can be studied 
only by the statistical method, another class which can be studied only by 
the experimental method, and a third class which may be studied by either 
method. The choice between the two methods, when either may be used, 
will be determined by considerations of convenience and of expense. In 
many cases it is of advantage to make a preliminary investigation by the 
statistical method and follow this up by an experimental study. The statis. 
tical investigation serves to raise important problems and sometimes to 
suggest hypotheses for the explanation of the facts which are revealed. The 
experimental study may shed further light on the correctness of their 
hypotheses. 

In the foregoing discussion the statistical and experimental methods have 
been set forth as contrasting methods of investigation. This is not the whole 
truth. They are also frequently used in combination with others. In fact, 
some form of statistical treatment is usually given to the data which are 
gathered in an experiment. An experiment could be made to consist of a 
single trial with a single individual. For example, if we moved a light across 
an infant’s field of vision and his eyes followed the light the event would 
demonstrate that the child’s ocular control was developed to the extent of 
making such a coordination possible. An experimental fact can be estab- 
lished without a multiplicity of cases. 

However, the multiplication of trials yields important facts which a single 
trial cannot give. One type of multiplication consists in the repetition of the 
procedure with the same individual. If a stimulus is followed by the same 
response several times in succession we are justified in believing more 
strongly that the stimulus causes the response than if the sequence occurred 
only once. A single case might be a coincidence. Again, the response may 
vary from time to time in its extent or in the manner of its performance. (r 
a variation in the intensity of the stimulus may cause a variation in the 
response. Or a stimulus of a given intensity may sometimes produce the 
response and sometimes not. Or the subsequent response may differ pro- 
gressively from the first response. That is, a practice effect may appear. 
Finally, repeated trials may reveal, not a variation in the response of the 
subject, but a variation in the measurement or recording of the response. 
These variations may be treated statistically as errors and an estimate may 
be made of the true response. 

A second way in which the experimental trials are multiplied consists 
in repeating the experiment with a number of different individuals. This is 
done primarily to discover the characteristic differences in the reactions o! 
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different persons. In the early period of experimental psychology very little 
attention was paid to individual differences. They were thought of largely 
as disturbing errors. The variations were disregarded in favor of the average 
performance or the common performance of the group of persons who took 
part in the experiment. The aim was to discover laws of behavior which are 
characteristic of people in general. This is still the aim of the major part of 
our experimentation. But we now recognize that there are real differences 
in the way different persons behave and in their capacity for learning. 
Hence, even if our aim were only to discover the general laws which apply 
to all persons, it would be necessary to determine what the real differences 
between persons are so that we can make allowances for them and discover 
the essential similarities behind them. The prevailing practice is now to 
carry on an experiment with a number of persons, in order, first, to discover 
and measure the real individual differences which may exist and, second, 
by making allowance for the individual differences, to discover the general 
laws which govern the behavior of persons in general. 

The student of experimental education, then, must make constant use 
of at least the simpler methods of statistical analysis and summarization of 
his data. We may include under this head any form of graphic representa- 
tion which will reveal important relationships. 


Summary 


Analytical experimentation of the laboratory type has been applied 


successfully in attacking educational problems, particularly in the field 
of learning and the psychology of the school subjects. It is also applicable 
in the attack on other problems, particularly those in which the aim is to 
discover a causal relation. The method is laborious but relatively conclu- 
sive in its findings. It may often be pursued in combination with the statis- 
tical method. It is correlative with the statistical method, each method 
being especially suited for the study of a given class of problems. 
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_ Awerrcan Law Reports Annotatep. Cumulative Index-Digest, 1919-date. Roches- 
ter, N. Y.: Lawyers’ Co-operative Publishing Co.; Northport, N. Y.: Edward 
Thompson Co., 1924-date. 

_ Curpman, Frank E., editor. An Index to Legal Periodical Literature. Vol. III, 
1898-1908. Boston: Boston Book Co., 1919. 549 p. 

. Corpus Juris. Vol. 56. New York: American Law Book Co., 1932. “Schools and 
School Districts.” p. 139-861. 

. Index to Legal Periodicals and Law Library Journal, 1908-date. Madison, Wis.: 
American Association of Law Libraries, 1909-date. (Published for the Associa- 
tion by H. W. Wilson Co.) 

. Jones, Leonarp, editor. An Index to Legal Periodical Literature. Vol. I. Boston: 
Charles C. Soule, 1888. 635 p. 

. Jones, Leonarp, editor. An Index to Legal Periodical Literature. Vol. Il, 1887- 
1899. Boston: Boston Book Co., 1899. 607 p. 

. Kerrtesoroucn, Cuar.es, editor. The State Constitutions and the Federal Con- 
stitution and Organic Laws of the Territories and Other Colonial Dependencies 
of the United States of America. Indianapolis, Ind.: B. F. Bowen and Co., 1918. 
1645 p. 

. Ruling Case Law. Volumes 1-28, with supplements, Northport, N. Y.: Edward 
Thompson Co.; San Francisco: Bancroft-Whitney Co. 

. Shepard's Citations. New York: Frank Shepard Co. Separate volumes published 
for the courts of each state. 

. Tuorpe, Francis Newton. The Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial Char- 
ters, and Other Organic Laws of the States, Territories, and Colonies Now or 
Heretofore Forming the United States of America. Washington, D. C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1909. 7 vols. 


Chapter XII. Library Methods in Educational 
Research 


. Atexanper, Carter. Educational Research. 3d ed. rev. and enl. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 115 p. 

. Cuarters, W. W. “Current Social Problems.” (Editorial Comments.) Journal of 
Higher Education 4: 447-48; November, 1933. 


.U. S. Department or tHE InreRt1or, Orrice or Epucation. Bibliography of 
Research Studies in Education, 1931-1932. Bulletin, 1933, No. 6. Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1933. 282 p. (Earlier bibliographies available 
as bulletins of the Office of Education.) 


Library Methods 
. Anerson, H. H. The Art of Educational Research. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1933. 332 p. 

Includes library phases. Its excellent bibliographies pick up the previous 
books on educational research and thesis writing with their treatments of library 
phases and their bibliographies and source notes. This makes it necessary to give 
here only the most important references not found in Abelson. 

192. Barr, A. S., and Ruptsitt, Mase. An Annotated Bibliography on the Methodology 
of Scientific Research as Applied to Education. University of Wisconsin, Bureau 
of Educational Research Bulletin No. 13. Madison, Wis.: the University, 1931. 
129 p. 

Well classified for different methods, including library phases. 

193. Heaptey, Lean A. Making the Most of Books. Chicago: American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1932. 342 p. 
Best book available. Popular but thoroughly sound treatment of how to look 
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up materials in a library. Descriptions and notes for use on all the importan, 
tools and indexes for general and special fields. 
194. Pirxin, Waiter B. The Art of Rapid Reading. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1929. 233 p. 
Popular treatment, psychologically sound, of kinds of reading needed, with 
suggestions and exercises for increasing rate of reading. 
195. VorceLetn, L. Betre. List of Educational Subject Headings. Columbus: Ohio 
State University Press, 1928. 337 p. 
Useful for starting a list of headings under which to look up library materia|s 
on any educational problem. 


Guides to Library Tools and Sources 


196. Derrinc, CLaraA Estuer. “Lists and Abstracts of Masters’ Theses and Doctor:' 
Dissertations in Education.” Teachers College Record 34: 490-502; March, 1933, 

197. Wirmer, Ereanok M. “Educational Research; a Bibliography on Sources Usef,| 
in Determining Research Completed and Under Way.” Teachers College Rec. 
ord 33: 335-40; January, 1932. 

198. Witmer, Eveanor M., and Mitier, Marcaret C. “Guides to Educational Litera. 
ture in Periodicals; Indexes, Abstracts, Bibliographies.” Teachers College Rec. 
ord 33: 719-30; May, 1932. 

199. Witmer, ELeEaNnor M., and Mitter, Marcaret C. “U. S. Office of Education Seria! 
Publications; a Check List with Descriptive Notes.” Teachers College Record 
34: 302-11; January, 1933. 


Chapter XIII. The Place of Laboratory Experiment 
in Educational Research 


200. Aurens, Aucust. Untersuchungen iiber die Bewegung der Augen beim Schreibe: 
Rostock, 1891. 

201. Bryan, Wittiam Lowe, and Harter, Noste. “Studies in the Physiology and 
Psychology of the Telegraphic Language.” Psychological Review 4: 27-53; 
January, 1897. 

202. Bryan, Witt1am Lowe, and Harter, Nose. “Studies on the Telegraphic Lan. 
guage. The Acquisition of a Hierarchy of Habits.” Psychological Review 6: 
345-75; July, 1899. 

203. BusweLL, Guy T. An Experimental Study of the Eye-Voice Span in Reading. Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs, No. 17. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1920. 106 p. 

204. Dearsorn, Wa.teR F. “Experiments in Learning.” Journal of Educational Psychol 
ogy 1: 373-388; 1910. 

205. Dearsorn, Watter F. The Psychology of Reading. Columbia University Contri 
butions to Philosophy and Psychology, Vol. 14, No. 1. New York: Science Press, 
1906. 134 p. 

206. Doucias, Oscar B. The Relation of Peripheral Vision to Reading. Unpublished 
doctor’s thesis, University of Chicago, 1928. 323 p. 

207. Esert, E., and Meumann, E. “Ueber einige Grundfragen der Psychologie der 
Uchangephiinomene im Bereiche des Gedachtnisses.” Archiv fiir die gesamte 
Psychologie 4: 1-232; 1905. 

208. Erpmann, B., and Donce, R. Psychologische Untersuchungen iiber das Lesen cu! 
Experimenteller Grundlage. Halle: Niemeyer, 1898. 

209. Gray, Crarence T. Types of Reading Ability as Exhibited through Tests and 
Laboratory Experiments. Supplementary Educational Monographs, Vol. I, No. 
5. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1917. 196 p. 
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210. Joop, Cuartes H. Genetic Psychology for Teachers. New York: D. Appleton and 
Co., 1903. 329 p. 

211. Jupp, Cartes H. Reading: Its Nature and Development. Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monographs, Vol. II, No. 4. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1918. 
192 p. 

212. Lamare and Java. Annales d’Oculistique. Tome LXXXII. 1879. 252 p. 

213. McCatt, Witttam A. How To Experiment in Education. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1923. 281 p. 

214. Scumupt, Wituram A. An Experimental Study in the Psychology of Reading. Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs, Vol. I, No. 2. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1917. 126 p. 

215. Wain, J. E. Wattace. “Experimental Oral Euthenics.” Dental Cosmos 54: 404- 
13, 545-66; April and May, 1912. 





